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Me other cares in other climes engage, 
Cares that become my birth, and suit my age; 
In various knowledge to instruct my youth, 
And conquer prejudice, worst foe to truth; 
By foreign arts, domestic faults to mend, 
Enlarge my notions and my views extend ; 

he useful science of the world to know, 
Which books can never teach, or pedants show. 
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ALI BEY. regrinations occupied between four and five 


We have,in the picture of Ar: Bey, the por- 
trait of a traveller, who wrote one of the most 
singular productions presented for many years 
to the public; a work composed in the name of 
a“ Mussulman: a descendant of the illustrious 
family of the Abassides;” the original of which 
isin French, and is supported by a fictitious ac- 
count of his birth and fmnily. he Londen pub- 
lishers determined to cast off a part of the veil, 
and torepresent Ali Bey as no other than a 
Spaniard, travelling in the guise of a Moham- 
medan, who was personally known, they add, to 
Sir Joseph Banks, and other literati, having 
visited England in 1802 and 1814. Asa farther 
proof of the authenticity of the work, they quote 
a passage from a letter from Monsieur Chateau- 
briand,who met Ali Bey at Alexandria, and who, 
in his usual style of amplification, describes the 
traveller as “the most polished and knowing 

urk living.” 

To these circumstances, communicated in the 
ge to the travels, we are now enabled to 
~ from an American, formerly a resident at 
Lapel that Ali Bey’s real name is Badia Y. 

blich; that he isa Spaniard, born in 1766; that 
€ was educated at the University of Valencia; 
at, having acquired the Arabic language, and 
amiliarized himself with Mussulman usages, 
* untertook his great journey in 1802, with the 
— seaction of the Spanish Government; and 
at he obtained from Godoy, (who was then all 
rg at that Court, and who was so lo 
Pama je the world by the Gisreattted tame oF 
ce of the Peace.) an engagement for an an- 


nuity to his wife and daughter. i 

pubkie te ughter, in return for the 

expedition. that Might be expected from this 
0 


S _. rtified with this important preliminary, and 
ign Bie the necessary stock of mone 1 pre 
we ke other means of travelling, Ali Bey (as 
“ continue to call him,) set out from the 

ro 5 of Spain,in June 1803. His pe- 








years,and embraced a wide tract of country 
then little known. The leading outline may be 
collected from the following sketches :— 

I. Residence in the Morocco dominions for 
two years. 

If. Voyage to Egypt,and journey across the 
country to Suez. 

Ifl. Pilgrimage to Mecca. 

IV. Return by the way of Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Constantinople. 

Previously to the commencement of his jour- 
ney to these oe ag of barbarism and supersti- 
tion, our traveller had not only adopted the dress 
and appearance necessary for the support of his 
assumed character, but also underwent the pain- 
ful operation necessary to prevent detection, 
and to prove his adherence to the rights of Is- 
lamism. Assuming the Mussulman from the 
outset, Ali Bey begins with an invocation in Ar- 
abic, the first words of which are, “ Praise to 
God, the Mightiest, the Immense.” He proceeds 
to mention his passage across the Straits of Gib- 
raltar to Tangier, where, when he arrived, he 
found himself in as different a part of the world 
as ifhe had traversed a thousand miles of Euro- 
pean ground. 

He soon had an ‘opportunity of being intro- 
duced tothe Emperor,or Sultan of Morocco, 
Muley Soliman, who happened to come to Tan- 
gier soon after. No sooner had he offered the 
customary presents, than he was very kindly 
received, the Sultan condescending to make him 
read aloud to him, and even to correct his pro- 
nunciation of Arabic. A further acquaintance 
led our traveller to shew his Camera Obscura 
to his Moorish gy and to the observation 
of two eclipses which li foretold; the result of 
all this was that, besides other presents, the Sul- 
tan gave him a large estate, of which there is in 
the Soak a very prolix description. 
From Tangier he proceeded to Fez, and thence 
to the city of Morocco, where the Sultan with 
his usual magnificence, presented him with two 
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females, the one fair, the other of the African 
dye, but he scarcely visited them, and they were 
left behind. The Emperor wished him to remain 
in his dominions, but Ali was not tobe persua- 
ded, and wit! additional presents, embarked for 
Tripoli. 

Here he fascinates every body, and after some 
time spent in observation, he embarked for Alex- 
andria, but was driven by contrary winds to the 
island of Cyprus ; his time was now spent in the 
survey of its classical antiquities, as well as those 
of other islands. At Alexandria he remained 
five months, and in the autumn proceeded up the 
Nile to Cairo, from whence he travelled with a 
caravan across the Desert to Suez, whence he 
embarked, and after a passage of great length, 
and some hazard, landed at Djedda,a harbour 
in the Red Sea; from which a journey of two 
days brought him to the Holy City of Mecca ; 
the ceremonies there, he describes minutely, but 
their rehearsal here would exceed our limits. 

The traveller’s curiosity was atroes excited 
in = to Medina, the second Holy City of 
the Mussulmans, and he determined to visit it. 
Setting out, he was robbed by the Wahabees, 
and losing his baggage was obliged to return to 
the coast, and a mp through Palestine. 
To comprehend fully his account of this delight- 
ful country, it would be necessary to have re- 
course to his engravings. 

We next find him at Jerusalem ; and then at 
Jaffa, which, with other portions of the Hol 
Land, he describes at much length, and well. 
Damascus and Aleppo, also came within the 
range of his searching eye. The journey from 
the latter place to Constantinople, afforded no- 
thing remarkable : on arriving there he resided 
with the Spanish Ambassador, taking the pre- 
caution to have the apartments fitted up in the 
Turkish manner ; a precaution which, however, 
would not have availed him, if it had been known 
that he, a Spaniard and a Christian, had dared 
to set his feet within the Sacred Kaaba of Mec- 
ca. His account of Constantinople is curious. 
The book is concluded with the relation of the 
journey from thence to Bucharest, written by 
another person. 

Here the narrative ends, but as we are en- 
abled from an undoubted source, to add, that he 
came to Paris in 1808, soon after the completion 
of his journey ; and that he was supposed to have 
had previously, an understanding with Bona- 
parte, whose projects of conquest, in fact, bear 
a considerable resemblance to his own wander- 
ings. Be this as it may, he had hittle difficulty in 
obtaining from the French Court a favorable 
testimonial, with which he went to Madrid; and 
he was oceupied in publishing his book, when 
his Imperial Patron commenced his usurpation 
of the Spanish crown. King Joseph Bonaparte 
appointed Ali Bey in 1810, to be Intendant of 
Segovia, and in the next year Prefect of Cordo- 
va; but fortune soon seemed toenvy him his new 
honours, and condemned him, after the decisive 
day of Vittoria,to fly with his dethroned sovereign 
across the Pyrennees, and to take refuge in 
Paris, where he continued to reside for some 





time, seeming, at the last account of him, tore- 
gard that capital as his permanent abode ; his | 


SLEEP. 


daughter was married to M. de Sal 
of the ree or a 
is narrative in the main, is deemed i 
a though some of the details exceed wore 
ity. 
y ——— 
SLEEP, 


———Sleep hath its own world, 
A wide realm of wide reality. 


Steer hath a wide and mighty real 
Of bright, unfettered hingw x6 
When every wild and wayward thought, 
A wilder shadow flings. 


Thoughts flash on thoughts, and visions rise 
With an entrancing power; 

The mighty lapse ot ages seems 
The drama of an hour! 


BYRON, 


How many withered hearts do feel 
‘The gush of hope again! 

Live o’er their time of sorrow here, 
Without its bitter pain. 


The felon in his dreary cell, 
Finds in his heavy sleep, 

A thousand sweet and blissful thoughts 
Around his senses creep. 


Feels the clanking fetters break, 
The deed of sin removed, 

And presses close the phantom breast 
Of one he dares not love. 


The captive, on some foreign strand, 
Far from his native shore, 

Sees in that sleep, when visions come, . 
His happy home once more. 


Gathers his loved ones round his knee 
And talks of grief and pain, 

Until the joyous spirit soars 
Above the captive’s chain. 


The aged have their dreams—the one 
Of three score years and ten, 

Dreams upon the verge of time, 
That he is young again. 


Feels the rich blood rush through his veins, 
The fire of youth mount high, 

And echoes the shout of happy ones, 
In mild and stirring cry. 


All have their dreams—their glowing dreams, 
In the still hourof sleep, —_, 

When the winged thoughts in wild srray, 
Across the senses sweep. 


All have their dreams—and there are some 
That come in waking hours, 

And bright and wayward images, 
Float round with mystic power. 


When thought leads thought in mazy round, 
And busy fancy’s free, 

Mocking the visions of the night, 
In thrilling energy. 


All have their dreame—dehusive dreams: 
And doubly blest are they, |. 
Who peaceful pass this troubled lite 

In one sweet dream away. 


becomes often # 
A poet that fails im writing, become." 
morose critic. ‘The weak and insipid white wit 
makes at length, excellent vinegar: 


LAURA 
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est girl, I ever met with, was Rosalie 


' was not the faultless symmetry o 


peat halls,—it was to be welcom 
m ro home and abroad, with such a jubilee, 
era Greenland winter, might hail the re- 


)SUn-shine, did Rosalie Vane 


y life, to diffuse around the 4 
= the haunts of s al dine domestic hearth, and 


+ And fortune had been as kind to Miss Vane 





ROSALIE VANE. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
ROSALIE VANE: 


A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 
So young, so fair, 
Good without effort, great without a foe, 
But now a bride and mother—and now there! 
How many ties did that stern moment tear ! 
BYRON. 
Nor the most beautiful, but by far the loveh- 
Vane. 
The child of very handsome parents; she could 


| not well be otherwise than resembling them in 


this particular; and with less regular beauty 
than either father or mother, few of her sex were 
in appearance so sweet and engaging. Her’s 
recian mo- 
dels—the glow and grandeur of Circassian per- 
fection; neither had she the brilliancy of French, 


' nor the picturesque and passionate expression 
of Spanish beauty: her aspect rather realized 


our idea—not of a Helen or a Dione——but of 


| Psyche, the young, the pure, the lovely. With 
_ a profusion of rich brown curls, and a complex- 
' ion as clear and fresh as the lilies and roses of 
| the fabled Aurora, the chief and disti 


ishing 
charm of this fair creature, lay in the delicious 
emanation that seemed to breathe from her 
whole face and form, of that feeling, which we 
have the authority of Scripture for Relieving, to 
be the essence of the Deity himself. There was 


| Love in the languishing and soul-lit glance of her 


deep-blue eyes—love in her soft dimples, and 
the wreathed smiles ever playing about her 
ruby lips—love in the low, liquid tones of her 


' melting voice: in a word, she looked and moved 
| 4 personification of the tender 
vent and as charming as the 


assion, as fer- 
eronese Juliet. 
Her person was below the middle height—but 


© exquisitely moulded, though rather inclining to 
> the fulness and voluptuous swell,so prized in the 
) beauties of the East. 


Nor was it outward loveliness alone, that a- 


: Pape this sweet being ; for she was as good as 
, ‘air, as artless as intelligent, as full of simplicity 
| as of accomplishment and grace. 

gay, and yet gentle, modest, though free,—her 


in manner, 


intellectual gifts and attainments were like her- 
self, sensible, feminine, and elegant. Soft as a 
perage, ta which order of angels her name be- 
onged, dependents, school-fellows and acquain- 


; ‘ances alike idolized her mild and gracious in- 
. ccbalelity of a violent or unkind By and 


en, in the bloom of girl-hood, she returned, 


5 alter a long absence, from the Northern semina- 


ry,at which her education was com leted, to her 
by high and 


“ppearance of the diurnal luminary. And this 
continue, through 


|“Stature. She was a hei 
ee imm n_ heiress, not merely of 
ached ¢ Wealth—but of the moral nobility at- 


; respect aa name, on which attended universal 


and esteem. Her father, admired as a 


@ "st gallant and polished gentleman—the Ches- 
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terfield of America—was a patrician par ezcel- 
lence, and at the head of Washington society— 
not in virtue of official—for of that he stood in no 
needbut of private and personal dignity. As 
opulent as the ownership of one-half of the City, 
and a good third of its principal Bank, could 
make him,—he was even richer in talent and 
sterling weight of character—and had moreover 
drawn a high prize in that most hazardous of lot- 
teries: to wit, the hymeneal. The lady, wooed 
and won bya cavalier so highly gifted, and at 
that time a prominent member of Congress, from 
his native State of New York, had much beauty, 
a most amiable disposition, and a large inheri- 
tance torecommend her. The mother of theor- 
phan, the friend of the destitute; she was rever- 
enced as a public benefactress ; having founded 
several charities to sanctify and perpetuate her 
name. Their union, so fertile in all the elements 
of happiness, had been long and prosperous, as 
the merit of the parties deserved—and was fur- 
ther cemented by the birth of one child, their 
darlisg Ann-Rosalie. 

During the infancy and childhood of her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Vane had figured as the first in all fa- 
shionable circles—and upheld the honours of her 
state and station, with a success that more than 
justified the admiration of her doating husband. 
He, himself, one of the few Americans who could 
afford tolive without professional exertion and 
emolument, as that most enviable of characters, 
a private gentleman,—was of the most refined 
and luxurious tastes; and these, together with 
his high style of living, drew around him all that 
was courtly and consequential in the promiscu- 
ous assemblage of metropolitan life. Possessed 
of a great indirect political influence, he was 
courted by all parties, and surrendered himself 
tonone. Proud, high-minded, and feeling that 
it was his office to lead, not follow: he was in 
situation, bearing,and character, the Earl Grey 
of our Republic; (of course, 1 refer to that no- 
bleman before he took office.) 

Thus holding himself free from the trammels 
of place or party,General Vane occupied his 
time in the care of his vast property, and the en- 
joyment of social and domestic bliss, such as 
rarely blesses our lot below. The foreign rep- 
resentatives at the Federal City, stationary and 
transient, praised and frequented his house, as 
superior to their own Hotels; all strangers de- 
sirous of mixing with the ¢liteof ton, had to bring 
letters to its President; and to be seen at Vane 
House—to op, a word or bow, in public, 
with either of the distinguished couple——were 
privileges of which numbers were vehemently 
ambitious, though mostly ‘‘doomed to disap- 
pointment dire.” And if such was the state of 
things before the advent of the lovely heiress, it 
may be supposed that the force of attraction did 
not lessen afterwards. The elegant owners of 
Mansion Square, as their town residence was 
called, had always studied a nice selection of 
visitors ; and now the difficulty of admittance to 
them, was increased ten-fold. Parents intro- 
ducing a beautiful daughter to the world, have 
been well likened to travellers bearing a pre- 
cious charge through acountry infested with nu- 
merous and fierce robbers; and without exactly 
proceeding upon this principle, Gen. Vane and 


484 
his lady found themselves beset with those anx- 
ieties and apprehensions inseparable from the 
parental relation. Their sole and charming 
child was surrounded and solicited on all sides ; 
society wooed her as its brightest ornament —no 
fashionable ré-union was held complete without 
her—no young aspirant of ton was satisfied un- 
- he could gain permission to dangle in her 
in. Lovers came not by scores, but in troops; 
and the fair Rosalie reigned the queen of a little 
court ; where the suitors and imitators contended 
for the distinction of her notice. Thus circum- 
stanced, it behooved her natural guardians to be 
doubly exclusive—and so they were. A breath 
stains the surface of a crystal mirior; and the 
parents of my heroine, in their delicate sense of 
propriety, held the mere casual contact with 
many persons, generally circulating in society, 
to be contamination toa pure and poiished young 
lady : 80,soon none, save — and most ir- 
reproachable in the land, stood a chance of pre- 
sentation to the sweet “sovereign of the hour.” 
Meanwhile Miss Vane’s air, Miss Vane’s 
dress, Miss Vane’s attitudes were commented 
upon by all ambitious of an extérieur distingué. 
he characteristic of her manner, was a fine 
simplicity, happily exemplified when she sat at 
the harp. I have seen her portrait in this atti- 
tude, which embellished King’s Gallery for a 
short time, where this pervading tone of “ plain 
grace,’ is so admirably caught and expressed, 
as absolutely to enliven the canvass. I have 


gazed on it for hours,in mournful admiration 


and wonder, that a creature so spotless and so 
exquisite, should have been decreed to pass a- 
way so soon, and so sadly frem existence. In- 
sensibly, with these melancholy musings, would 
mingle the remembrance of my impressions 
when I first saw her in the glow and freshness 
of youth and hope: then life seemed opening its 
pathway before her, through a vista, carpeted 
with velvet, strewed with roses, and overcano- 
with the garniture of splendour and love. 
er sweet, confiding frankness of manner, the 
chastened vivacity of her graceful mirth—-her 
father, too, following her every motion, with 
rapture in his eye—her mother’s accents, soft- 
ening into exulting tenderness, as she presented 
me—an old friend of the family—to her daugh- 
ter, her Ann; the whole scene would appear 
plain and palpable before me. That group is 
indelibly impressed on my memory, a3 one, not 
only of the deepest interest, but forming a rare 
picture of beauty. It was a trio wnique in per- 
sonal endowments: the General, just in his 
sh and a most handsome man—Mrs. Vane, 
er charms matured, not changed—and near her 
that fair girl,in the first blush of youth, like 
Summer and Spring, standing side by side. 

At the period of my introduction to her, Rosa- 
lie had just reached the zenith of felicity. She 
had been the object of numberless proposals— 
but still the paternal sanction authorized none; 
and the daughter, as docile and guileless as a 
pet lamb—and her sensibilities not yet awaken- 
ed on this paramount point, appeared to commit 
the matter entirely tohis wiser care. At length, 
however, the happy man came; but, though he 
saw, he conquered not,at first. This was the 
son of a Carolinian, of senatorial rank, and great 
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estate ; to say nothing of his family, whi 
one of the oldest and haughtiest’ in ‘te 
Southern aristocracy. The personal gifts of the 
lover in —— equalled his worldly advanta. 
ges; and he loved the pretty Miss Vane, as few 
are capable of loving. She alone 
“ Heard, felt and seen, 
Possessed his every thought—” 
and his ardour eventully awakened in ber gen- 
tle bosom, a sentiment as tender, if less warm. 
The General, though from the first, approvi 
the overtures of this candidate, knew the 
value of the treasure in his hands, and was, in 
proses tie, cautious and chary of parting light- 
with it. In truth, neither himself nor Mrs. 
ane, relished the idea of giving away their 
idol thus early to another; but as they began to 
see how much her heart was in the match, pa- 
rental fondness, as usual, sacrificed itself; and 
after a courtship of two years and better, pre- 
parations were at last ore Yl the marriage 
of Rosalie Vane, to Arthur Morrison. These 
were conducted on a scale of magnificence con- 
formable with the wealth and grandeur of the 
arties—and necessarily consumed much time 
in their completion. 
The wedding day arrived; it was one which 
summer seemed to have adorned expressly for 
the occasion; and the stately chamber of Mian- 
sion Square, glowing with paintings and exo- 
tics,and its finished gardens, equal in point of 
beauty, to that of Shenstone, were to be thrown 
open after the ceremony, to a concourse of the 
grand monde. The privilege of intimacy, ent- 
tled me to be present at the marriage-rite; and 
I went thither, rejoicing in the simplicity of my 
heart, at the happy prospects of one, as perfect 
and as pleasing, as mere humanity can be. 4\s 
I approached the bridal abode, the white walls 
of Vane House, gleaming from amid its screen 
of verdant vines, and “ tall ancestral trees’—its 
balmy groves stirred by the ag or nv a 
and the superb grounds, with their perfum 
bowers and green recesses, bounded by Poto- 
mac’s silvery waves, seemed to smile with a g2y- 
er beauty—to breathe a fresher and more ling 
urious charm; and by contrast with the st we 
dust and heat and noise of the streets } had ve 
left, the whole demesne realized the — 
dreams of Eden, in its earliest hour of 3 wo 
and repose. And yet, an angel was about a 
ing this, her native Paradise, for another ye vod 
tried, though giving promise of an even ne 
joy—a more extatic bliss. Groups of —_— 
with their holy-day clothes and —, ze 
on, laughed and loitered about the portic sates 
vestibule ; and every thing around, even Jer the 
animate objects, appeared to brighten un 
sunny influence of the festive hour. almost the 
Being shown in, and finding myself almo® 
first arrival, made my way, inorder to sain . 
book, towards the library, where I — scene 
ly encountered the first and most ance gt the 
of the nuptial day. I stopped, po The 
door, to survey the two persons Will 
young bride, not yet : on 
“Clad in her bridal robes, of taintless white, 


ce a 
but in a negligée, whose unstudied eleganc A 
dorned Ker tine ag reclined in a cares 















it her father’s feet—her fair cheek rest- 
we i ts knee—her sweet face bathed in tears 
—and yet in a glow of blushes and smiles, up- 
turned to his. The General, as he concluded 
something that he was addressin her with 
reat earnestness, stooped down an kissed her 
row; then, as starting from her recumbent pos- 
ture, she threw her ye arms about his 
neck,—he caught her by one of the long, loose 
ringlets that wantoned down her alabaster 
throat,—and clipping it off, carefully hid away 
in his bosom this last memorial of his virgin 
| daughter. In the deep emotion of that moment, 
neither observed me ;—so I stole away softly to 
' the Long Drawing-room, appointed for the per- 
formance of the conjugal re seeg ry bs and which, 
in addition to the usual splendid furniture, was 
| hung with draperies of white silk, and filled with 
fragrance from the rare flowers of an adjoining 
conservatory. 

At last the French clock on the marble man- 
tle piece, struck the hour of noon. The invi- 
ted guests were all assembled, among them the 
Rector of St. John’s, in full canonicals, and su- 






















, avity of clerical complaisance—the white gloves 
4 and silver favours duly distributed—all prelimi- 

nary observances nie ap gone rt —and 
h the bridegroom, who in excessof proud rapture, 






seemed transported out of himself, led down the 
lovely heiress, about to be made hisown. An 
; involuntary murmur, expressive of admiration 
and envy, ran through the male part of the com- 
| pany; while among the ladies, [ overheard sun- 
dry emphatic whispers in praise of “those di- 
vine pearls,” and “ perfect silver flowers.” Ne- 
ver did Rosalie look so coy and so captivating. 
She was dressed in white satin, and deeply veil- 
ed in the richest lace; there was a shy and trem- 
lous radiance in her down-ward glance——the 
soft flush of maiden timidity on her transparent 
eheek; and yet she came forward with an ele- 
gant, and even easy air. I thought of Milton’s 
lines, as applicable: 


“Grace was inall her steps—Heav’n in her eye 
In every gesture, dignity and love.” 


itis a strange and sympathetic thing to wit- 
hess—that ceremony caval with the creation— 
the first ordinance assigned by Heaven to man. 
a is naught else on earth that so excites and 
lends contrary and yet consentaneous emo- 
tions. That sacred form of words,so simple yet 
reengs acts as a talisman of mightier potency, 
‘ an all that the world of nature or mugic can 
esides produce. _1t consecrates or curses a 

= Dew existence—it identifies two individuals as 
| one indivisible”——and the end of its bonds is 
ei one at least, to be the end of time. Sensa- 
ons, sad, uncertain, and yet jsweet—all that is 
ay and gentle—all of power to thrill or soothe 
* soul, comes clustering around that single and 
armed era of life. Joy and grief, modesty and 
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| love, pride and humility, ho a . 

: , alternating with 
va ear, qelight qualified b , dvena, alike walt upon 
he van of hearts and hands : and this was tru- 





| The holy book is opened and all ivetted 
, uy 0G 

on the fair bride, who bore herself tae aoe 
i. Majesty and modesty; how different from 
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races, wherewith many young ladies disfigure 
the most interesting moment of theirlives. Here 
was nothing of this absurd Lp assump- 
tion of false feeling and bad taste; and the gen- 
tle seriousness, the intense yet chastened fer- 
vour, the low yet distinct firmness of tone, with 
which the promissary responses were made, in- 
vested the ceremony, impressive as it always is, 
with additional solemnity and effect. 
it was over; the fitting vows had been spoken 
—the awful compact, indissoluble through weal 


and woe, entered into; the young couple were 
pronounced man and wife—and Miss Vane was 
no more! Then came the pleasing bustle of 


kissing and wishing joy; and Rosalie, for the 
first time, both trembled and wept, as her mo- 
ther folded the beloved child, now appertaining 
to another, in a long and silent embrace, whence 
she passed into her fond father’s arms. But 
marriage, after all,is a joyous, not a melancholy 
celebration ; and this passed off amid smiles and 
gratulations, as sincere as they were gladden- 
ing. An exquisite collation, which would have 
done honour to Udé’s science, was doubly en- 
joyed amid the refreshing shades and perfumed 
coolness of the gardens; and I left the mansion 
and its splendid circle of guests, believing that 
if ever Heaven looked down auspiciously on a 
** connubial league,” it was on that amiable girl, 
whom I had just seen put off the maiden,and as- 
sume the matron. 

Immediately after this happy espousal, my af- 
fairs recalled me toa distant e: Lleft Wash- 
ington, but not before the departure of the new- 
married pair. Time went by, and at the year’s 
end, I found it necessary to visit the Capital on 
some old business. My first inquiries at the ho- 
tel, were for friends, the Vanes. I knew that 
their sweet daughter had accompanied her hus- 
band to the South, where her bridal tourhad re- 
sertibled the triumphal progress of a princess ; I 
had also heard, that after a twelve-month of rap- 
ture, she had pesenins her adoring Arthur with 
a source of loftier happiness—of a more abidin 
beatitude of exalted feeling—in a fine son—an 
that the birth had taken place at her father’s 
house, where the young couple still were. The 
pou whom 1 now questioned about them, 

anded me the morning’s paper; 1 glanced over 
the paragraph he pointed out: it was an obitu- 
ary! Gracious God! my queries were fearfully 
answered—my curiosity—the prompting of sin- 
cere regard—in an instant extinguished: Mrs. 
Morrison was dead! The star of hope and hap- 
gm toso many fond hearts, was lost—its love- 
light quenched—and for ever. The young, 

e innocent, the idolized, had been snatched a- 
way in her prime; the prey ve stood open 
for its tenant; and 1, who ha t made one at 
her marriage-feast, now read the mournful bid- 
ding to her obsequies. For some time I felt too 
much shocked to ask for particulars of this sud- 
den catastrophe, but 1 could not escape hearing 
them in detail; for every body was full of the 
sad subject. The loveliest of wives, and of wo- 
men, had died of a low fever, contracted before 
her confinement, but not till after her poor heart 
had bled, 








the we affectation of sentimental airs and 





“The mother of a moment, o’er her boy.” 
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The same grave was to receive them bhoth—and 
this the day set apart for the double funeral. It 
was already past the hour of attendance; still I 
dressed myself in a “* suit of solemn black,” and 
and set out to join in this last tribute of respect 
to the memory of my departed favorite. 

It was a sad,cold dayin April ; the spring had 
been blighted in her backward bloom, and the 
appearance of nature so withered and wintry, 
as aptly typified the fate of the fair being thus 
cruelly cut off in the spring-time of life. It was 
a day congenial with the dismal duty of a buri- 
al-rite. There was gloom inthe aspect of the dark 
and congregated clouds,as they hurried across 
the heavens—gloom in the melancholy wail of 
the wind, as it whistled, as if to mark anautum- 
nal, not a vernal day—gloom in the dull, sloppy 
streets and marshy fields, along which my course 
lay. The whoie city seemed pouring towards 
Vane House; and yet there was neither life nor 
hurry in the slow-rolling vehicles and sedate pas- 
sengers, that swelled the collection around the 
porter’s lodge, and within the darlxened halls of 
the desolated mansion. A dull, misty rain dim- 
med the landscape around; and how different 
did the proud edifice, as from the serpentine ap- 

roach, I caught a glimpse ofit through the leaf- 
ess trees, now look—the hearse with its black 
waving plumes, standing before the door—the 
bell handle and knocker, that | had last heard 
ily ringing such frequent peals, and re-echo- 
ing to rap thunderin: upon rap, how muffled in 
crape—the undertaker’s men, in their lugubri- 
ous garb, lining the entrance-hall—and the ser- 
vants, in mourning, running hither and thither, 
and sobbing as if their hearts would break. 
Every body looked startled and aghast, as if 
some strange and awful visitation had smitten 
each individual self; and while recalling the 
late scene of marriage-merriment, now so fright- 
fully reversed, I felt like one walking under the 
bewildering spell of an horrid but unreal vision. 

After a greeting in dumb show from Col. ——, 
who acted as master of ceremonies, he ushered 
me into the chamber, where death lay sternly 
shrined in state. It was the same already sig- 
nalized as the scene of one bridal solemnity, 
and now filled with still statue-like figures, 
ranged in formal rows, and imperfectly seen 
through the half-light that, counterfeiting gloom, 
came, faint and tremulous, through the sable 
hangings. The few words, now and then spoken 
under breath, indicated rather than broke the 
deep, dead silence, pervading the crowded 
apartment. Its centre was occupied by the 
palled and velvet coffin—that final tenement of 
frail mortality—within which the cold corpse of 
the sainted dead was already laid—but not 
alone—for its last, long rest. With steps of 
reverential stealth, I drew near, to take a part- 
ing look at what had lately been full of loveli- 
ness and angelic life. 1 raised the winding- 
sheet, thickly strewed over with the funeral 
herbs that embalm the dead. Before me, wrap- 
ped in a shroud of white satin, and extended in 
rigid length, I beheld a marble figure: the 
countenance was sweet and serene, as if in soft 
repose ; /ove yet lingered on that pale, placid 
brow—and a languid smile half-parted the once 
roseate lips, whence the warm and perfumed 





ROSALIE VANE. 


breath was now for ever fled. And this was afi 
that remained of Rosalie! the heiress of thoy. 
sands—the idol of society—the treasury where 
so much deep love and doating hope haf 00 lon 
been garnered up! “ Vanity of vanities! int 
all is vanity!” saith the preacher ; and here lay 
the emphatic commentary on that solemn text, 
Who had possessed, like her, “all that makes 
mankind adore?” To whom had nature and 
fortune held out such fair promise of the future? 
Who seemed to smile so securely above the 
reach of fate? Youth, health, grace, goodness— 
the most brilliant prospects—the most endearing 
relations ; all had been lavished only to render 
the victim more conspicuous, and to gild witha 
fugitive glory, the gloom of an early grave To 
the dead body of Rosalie Morrison, the moral- 
ist might well appeal, as preaching more pow- 
erfully than a thousand sermons, the futility of 
all earthly expectations—the uncertainty of life 
—the insufficiency of wealth, grandeur and 
amiability, to ensure happiness, or avert the 
decree of destiny. It had sought and smitten a 
shining mark; like a pale, withered rose, whose 
fragrance survives decay, here lay the spotless 
sacrifice, motionless and stiff—the imperishable 
impress of parted immortality et playing about 
that calm face; and, oh! touching sight! with- 
in those gentle arms, her infant sleeping upon 
its mother’s lifeless breast; and her husband! 
her parents! the bereaved—the broken-heart- 
ed—where, alas! were they? Morrison ap- 
peared not: within the solitude of his widowed 
chamber, he yielded himself up to the tremen- 
dous bursts of despair that, maddening his 
brain, by turns, threatened destruction to him- 
self, or wildly arenes and scoffed at heaven— 
his strong mind still supporting, with more self- 
command, a dispensation so overwhelming. 
Gen. Vane was present: he sat erect in the 
majesty of manly bearing; but though his supe- 
rior fortitude disdained the outward show of 
complaint, yet none could look upon him with- 
out recurring to 


“ Laocoon’s torture dignifying pain.” 


“Tried but not subdued,” he struggled with hie 
grief in such sort, that 
“ A father’s love and mortal’s agony, 
With an immortal’s patience blending, — 
presents but a faint picture of the conflict be- 
tween intolerable anguish and firm endurance, 
visible in the expression of his fine features. 

{ had not to turn in search of Mrs. aoe oot 
sat by the coffin that held the mortal wan ad 
her soul’s darling; but her sufferings disp Tee 
not itself in the mode natural to ber sex on bos 
own meek character. Her looks were rie hes 
wild—her dry eyes red and fixed; ane tr was 
less agony, the mute despair in whic ty in & 

lunged, only vented itself occasion’) | 
ong, deep, convulsive sigh, that seem srray of 
heave her whole frame. The grim = 
death glared upon her sight without a 
her senses; she appeared unoertatigb its 
unconscious of her irrepairable loss her, 204 
dreadful evidence lay so close beside =, 
sat watching her daughter's cold ee hung 
such intensity of eager love, a5 mus’ 
over and smoothed her sleeping 0° 
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trying moment arrived—that bitter moment in 
which the heart, rent with a double pang, 
seems, for the first time, fully to recognize the 
decease of a friend. The coffin lid was about 
to be screwed down—the veil drawn, which was 
for ever to hide her precious Ann from her long- 
ing eyes. With a dubious and burried glance, 
the wretched mother started to her feet, and 
leaning over the corpse, laid her cheek upon the 
chilldamp brow. ‘The shock of conviction dart- 
ed like an ice-bolt through her heart; the hor- 
rid truth, for the first time, flashed, with that 
touch, across her mind; and with a cry so pier- 
cing and prolonged, that it mocked the very 
shrick of despair, Mrs. Vane sunk senscless 
upon the floor. The ladies, her intimate friends, 
who hitherto had vainly dissuaded her away 
from the scene, now hastily, yet tenderly, raised 
and removed her, and the conclusion of the sad 
ceremony went on. 

At last all was announced as ready; the su- 
perb coffin, with its storied plate, borne out by 
eight distinguished pall-bearers, was laid within 
the hearse—and slowly driven away from that 
houge, through which the departed had shed a 
light and joy, that hencetorth it was to know no 
more. Next to the gaunt and spectral-looking 
carriage of the dead, went the General’s coach, 
coniaining himself as chief mourner, and one or 
two near relatives besides: then followed a 
string of carriages almost interminable; and 

= thesad procession moved slowly on to the mau- 
soleum of the Vane family, where, within the 
| funeral vault, amid sobs and prayers and gene- 
, ral blessings on her memory, were deposited 
the mortal remains of one who, too fair and 
good and pure for earth, had, while upon it, 
been worshipped as only a little lower than the 
angels, among whom she was now eternally ad- 

2 mitted. 
. Such was the opening and closing scene of 
f wedded life to Rosalie Vane; such the com- 
+ Be Mencement and end—how unlike! of one brief 
year. To illustrate a fate so familiar in its tra- 
gical termination, to that of the Princess Char- 
. lotte, we may, not improperly, employ the inim- 
table stanzas, wherein Byron commemorates 


= bewails the royal, though not superior suf- 
erer ; 


«Ur 
Wo unto us! not unto her, for she sleeps well,” 


“ might the forlorn parents of the lovely Mrs. 
vgs Orrison, exclaim, as even while bending over 
he _ entianety bier, they felt their temporal loss 
of sl t er eternal gain. But in spite of this con- 
ed oat ory persuasion, nature asserted and receiv- 
ner oe right; and childless, hopeless, and en- 
od wing-—not enjoying existence, Gen. Vane and 


- io pl wife, in the possession of all that 
oa our and luxury can bestow, continued, 
im eer. the world supposed them recovered 
abe disastrous blow, tovsigh and pine over 
extinction of their fairest Feone and fondest 

r es, and to experience how long 

The heart may break—yet brokenly live on.” 
“ And thou, too, lonely lord, 

And desolate consort! vainly wert ace wed : 

4 e husband of'a year !—the father of the dead !” 
ae thus disconsolate did Arthur Morrison 

‘i. Faithful to the memory of his only 
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love, he wooed no second bride,—but expatri- 
ating himself, sought in foreign travel and dis- 
tant realms, to lose, or at least, assuage the 
keen sense of insupportable misery, still, in 
spite of time or effort, brooding incessantly over 
the image of her, “the mourned, the lost, the 
loved.” 

Alone—and more than once—I visited the se- 
pulchre of Rosalie Vane; and while, with a 
mind saddened and soberized by the affecting 
contemplation, I looked down upon the hallow- 
ed spot, where “ rests her gentle dust,”—its fit 
epitaph secured to me, as already written in 
the exquisite old lines, which (after taking the 
liberty to modernize the spelling) 1 cite in con- 
clusion of this Sketch from Real Life: 


*“ This shell of stone within it keepeth, 
One who died not, but sleepeth ; 
And in her quiet slumber, seemeth 
As if of heav’n alone she dreameth. 
Her form it was sv fair in seeming,— 
Her cyne so holy in their beaming,— 
So pure her heart in every feeling,— 
S> igh her mind in each revealing,— 
A band of angels thought that she 
Was one of their bright company ; 
And on some homeward errand driven, 
Hurried her too away to heaven.” 

E. Cc. 8. 
ee 


“AT TWILIGHTS’ HOUR.” 
BY THE REY. JOMN N. MAFFIT. 


At twilight’s hour, when dews are falling, 
Shadows gathering o’er the sky;, 

In the stilly moments hopes arising, 
Brighten in the heart—to die. 


Within the bosom’s temple swelling, 
Feelings burn in that lone hour,— 
On earthly idols fondly dwelling, 
Waked by memory’s magic power. 


But when the soul in holy musing, 
Contemplates the Christian’s rest: 
Seraphic joy, divine, inspiring. 
Thrills the striken, wearied breast. 


What glorious scenes o’er heaven are breaking, 
Bursting on the rarished view, 

Hopes of eternal bliss awaking 

In a world forever true; 


Where no twilight shadows creeping, 
Dim the coronal of joy; 

No sortow there, nor change, nor weeping; 
All is blias without alloy. 


At twilight’s hour, when dews are falling, 
Shadows gathering o’er the sky,— 
In the stilly moments hopes arising, 
Clus et whete our treasures lie. 
Scanian caiman 


On an Infant's Grave. 





*Tis well, perhaps, the flower has never bloomed, 
Nor burst to beauty in this vale of tears: 

Tis well, perhaps, it now lies low entombed; 
It fell unsullied ere the waste of years. 


Affection saw the rude approach of death, 

And strove in vain to arrest the impending blow; 
Maternal feeling fed the latest breath, 

Which kept a spirit in this world of woe. 


Ah! why ehould grief your hapless life consume? 
And why should sorrow thus pervade your breast? 

In blissful realms your darling gir! shall bloom, 
And wake to raptures in eternal rest. 
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Misadventures of a Lover. 


As I was walking ote day up the Strand,arm- 
iti-arm with a friend, we met an excessively 
handsome Move female, with whom my friend 
was acquainted. ‘Miss Jackson,” said he, 
making a polite inélination of the ftead from the 
young lady tome. “Mr. H——;’ said he, with 
a very pretty nod towards Miss Jackson. The 
half-minute’s conversation we had with the 
young lady, only served to deepen the impres- 
sion her charms had made om me at the first 
glance. My readers know, from what I have 
told them before 1 had got this length. the re- 
markable facility with which } fallin love. A 
look, a nod,a word spoken, from an engaging 
female, has a dozen times over “ done” for my 
poor heart. To be brief,;I was completely smit- 
ten in this case. In parting wiih Miss Jacltson 
and her mother-—I ought to have mentioned be- 
fore now that ber mammia was with her—I in- 
quired of my friend where they staid. “‘ New- 
man street, Oxford street, but do not recollect 
the number,” was the ahswer. ‘“ Are you in 
love? Do you mean to call?” he inquired in a 
half jocular tone.“ That will de—that’s very 
fair,” said 1, assuming a little pleasantry at his 
queries. The conversation was dropped. 

Nothing further passed that day concerning 
the adorable Miss Jackson. ‘To my ineffable 


surprise, I next day received a card from 
Mrs. Jackson, inviting me to form part of a 


select company who were to drink tea the next 
afternoon at her house. My immediate mfer- 
ence was, that, in the interim, my friend had 
met with Mrs. Jackson, and the conversation 
turning by accident, or otherwise, on me, he 
had spoken favourably of meas I may say, 
without incurring the imputation of egotism, he 
had every reason to do,—and that the invi- 
tation I received was the result. I of course 
heartily accepted the invitation—drank tea with 
Mrs. Jackson and friends—and spent a most 
agreeable evening. I sat opposite Miss Jack- 
son on the occasion, and weat home ina state 
of transport. 

“] will write her,” thought I; “1 will pro- 
pose a meeting for next Friday afternoon, (the 
hour, four o’clock nae see A at Hyde Park Cor- 
ner.” The only hesitation 1 had in doing this 
was, that as it was dark when 1 went to and 
came from her mother’s house, I did not observe 
the number. I concluded, however, that, as I 
knew the street perfectly. the letter would in all 
| at find her. I did write her to the ef- 

ect above hinted at, and a more tender note 
never emanated from a lover’s pen. 

The same evening the twopenny-postman 
brought me a neatly-folded letter, the address 
written in a style of penmanship which seemed 
to me the beau ideal of lady calligraphy. I guess- 
ed the writer; she could be none other than 
Miss Jackson. I looked at the seal before break- 
ing open the letter: it spoke of the nature of the 
contents. The motto was, “Ever thine.” I 
opened the letter with a heart palpitating from 
joy. 1 was not disappointed ; the charming crea- 
ture was most propitious. Nothing, she protest- 
ed, could afford her greater pleasure than to 
meet me at the time and place appointed. Of 





MISADVENTURES OF A LOVER. 


what bliss was the receipt of this letter produc: 
tive tome! I purchased a new suit of cloth y— 
called in the aid of the peruquier—spent hours 
at my toilet—-(have gentlemen toilets ?)--in pre- 
paring for the appointed aeeek: Last, though 
not least,I spent no inconsiderable sum—a grea. 
ter one, 1 cam assure readers, than my ways 
and means afforded—in purchasing certain 
trinkets from the jewellers, which J intended to 
present to Miss Jackson. 

The long-lookted-for hour came at last. Iwas 
punctual to the appaiee motnent. The after. 
ngon was particularly fine: al! the beau monde 
of London, seemed to be i Hyde Park. Four 
o’élock struck. I was astonished at the non- 
appearance of Miss Jackson. I took out my 
watch, looked at it, was putting it again nto 
my fob, when a tall, ster, Cossack-looking fel- 
low came up tome. “ Pray, sir,” said he, in a 
graff tone,“ pray, str, is that your hand-writ- 
mg?” As he uttered these words, he held a let- 
fer before my opti¢s. 1 looked, as any one in 
my situation would have done, amazingly stu- 
pid. My first glance was directed to the stout- 
whiskered animal before me—my next, to the 
sheet which he held in his hand. Sure enough 
it was my letter to Miss Jackson. | at once re- 
cognized the vile penmanship—I write a mise- 
rable scrawl. 

“ How the dence could this booby have come 
by this letter? There is something mysterious 
in this business. It cannot be that Miss Jack- 
son has also——” 

I was interrtpted in my unpronounced ejacu- 
lations, by a “ Sir, I demand an answer to my 
question : is that letter (holding it in my face) n 
your hand-writirig?” ; 

{ have already said it was mine ; I could mot 
deny it; besides, I am no disciple of Ferdinand 

entez Pinto. I accordingly muttered out,in 
a stibdued tone, “Yes, sir, it is; and pray, 
wherein——” . 

I was about to inquire what interest he could 
have in the matter—what possible reason he 
could have to be offended by it, for it was clear 
he was offended—when I was cut short by ay? 
mendous application of a whip—drawn out 
the whiskered-monster’s pocket—to my sak 

“ Sir, sir, what can be the meaning — 
esssayed to s , but my poor voice was either 
drowned in the crackings of the whip, or my a 
sailant heeded it not. Never was human being 
more unmercifully whipped before. How ~ 
lashes I received, is and will be a mystery; , 
this | know, that, but for the interfereort 
some of the more humane bystanders, | ™! 
and should have received several scores mor. 

Miss Jackson did not keep to her pron . 
deed, after what had oecurred, I dee the 
tunate she did not. I went home, fully bone 
mined to institute afi action nst my ; 
ant, so soon as I could ascertain his ac i 
address. This, I knew, I could have no > is 
ty in doing, as there were so many Pad clouds 
to witnesses to prove the assault, 1 ha nficiest 
of thew, weeneie ee were 28 

advanced state to require. 

7 On my return home, 1 found the trical 
had introduced me to Miss Jackson ¥ vedand 
me. I mentioned tohim what had occurre", 








































































toymination to which I had come to prose- 

jd unkown assailant. My friend was very 

inquisite to know who had thus assaulted me, 

and what could have prompted the fellow tosuch 

a step. I told him again, as I told him before 

though he seemed to think I rather wanted the 

| will than the power, that 1 could give him no in- 
| formation on either head. eal ad 

' Can you not, at any rate,” said he, “ give 

me some description of the personal appearance 

| of vour assailant?” I answered in the affirma- 


ve. . 

. “ Well, let me hear all you can communicate 
onthe subject.” 1 described the brute as well 

as I could. i : 

“Oh! I know who itis! It is Mr. Jackson!” 
he exclaimed, after a moment's hesitation. 
| “Mr. Jackson! Impossible! Did you not 
- tell me that Miss Jackson’s father was dead, and 
| that she never hada brother?” 
“It is another Mr. Jackson,” said my friend; 
_ one who lives in the same street. Do you not 
| recollect having seen a Mrs. Jackson, a beauti- 
ful woman, among those present at Miss Jack- 
son’s mother’s house? Her husband would have 
| been present also, but was out of town that 
day !” 

| I did not recollect having seen a newly-mar- 

ried lady at Mrs. Jackson’s on the evening in 

‘question. 1 mentioned this to my friend. 

“But what possible ground of offence could 
you bre given to her husband?” inquired my 
: iriend. 

“None in the world that I know of,” answer- 
edi. “J never before saw the man in my life; 
his wife | have never seen before or since that 
evening,” 

“The matter is certainly involved in much 
mystery. Did he oa} nothing when committing 

the assault, that could have led to infer the cause 

of his displeasure? Did you not write to his 
wife ?—for if you did, however innocently, a jeal- 
ous husband would construe an epistle from a 
man to his wife, into something bad.” 

I never in my life penned a syllable to his or 
any other person’s wife ; but 1 will confess to you 
that I did write Miss Jackson, to whom you in- 
troduced me ; and from the hasty glance | gave 
the letter which my assailant held in his hand, 
m \s the identical one | addressed to her. How 
He came by that letter, is to me as mysterous as 


; _% the countless incomprehensibilities in na- 

















shen re 4.) nature of your note to Miss 
CKson, if air toask such uestion ?” 
i d my frend. a question 

, h. was written in very general terms. I mere- 
;'“° 4 Suppose is Common in all correspon- 


eae between the sexes, professed a fervent, 
‘immutable, an eternal 


| attachment to her— 

at oer miss 9 formed from what | had seen of 

cule nd ph *: evening and at the party referred to, 

As fa meeting iG bee begging the favour 
g er, D 

. ur, at Hyde Park Gemeente nih sits 


ave it!— ath : q 
brchimedes-likee Ar erhe exclaimed my friend, 


ho ; “ The letter you intended for 
i for ck ee has by mistake. gone to Mrs. 
"ad ould he. and no wonder that such an epistle 


ave kindled suspicions in the husband’s 
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Sree wonder that he chastised you as he 
1 Pie 

The hypothesis struck me as probable, though 
I could not exactly see how the mis-sending of 
the letter should have occurred. 

** J will goto Mr. Jackson’s,” said my friend, 
and learn all the particulars from him.” 

He departed at that moment—he had not far 
to go; he returned in an hour afterwards, in- 
formed me his conjecture was quite right, and 
that he learned from Mr. J. the whole details of 
the awkward business. 

The story may be told ina few words. The 
two Jacksons, as formerly mentioned, resided 
in the same street. The right house had no 
brass plate, with the name inscribed on thedoor ; 
the wrong one had. Being ignorant of the num- 
ber of the right house, I could not of course 
write it on the back of my letter. The postman, 
in these circumstances, very naturally delivered 
the letter at the wrong place. 1 scrawl a 
wretched indistinct hand; so that, when the let- 
ter arrived, Miss was read Mrs. The latter 
lady probably wishing to pass, in the estimation 
of her husband, for a woman of surpassing recti- 
tude, showed him my letter, instead of consign- 
ing it, as she ought, to the flames. 

* Why Charlotte, my dear,” said the husband, 
“ if ever villain deserved chastisement, this ras- 
cal does. You only do as I desire you—and if 
I don’t give it him im style!” : 

Mrs. Jackson, — newly married, — 
sed her readiness to do any thing her husband 
desired her. “ Augustus,” said he, “ you know, 
dear, your will is always a law with me.” 

“ Well,” says he,“ as Solomon enjoins us to 
answer a fool according to his folly, you shall 
answer this villain according to his villainy. You 
will immediately write him, declaring that he 
made an indelible impression on your heart when 
you saw him at the party to which he refers, and 
acquieseing in his proposal for a meeting at 
Hyde Park Corner.” : 

She did as she was bid. 1, never having seen 
Miss Jackson’s hand-writing, was of course 
easily deceived. I was in perfect raptures with 
the — success of my proposal for a meet- 
ing. Thereader is already informed how tran- 
sitory my joy was. I neversaw Miss Jackson 
after this; I never wished to see her; I could not, 
+ so what had occurred, again look her in the 

ace. 

It was long before I recovered from the effects 
of this new shock. I had well nigh determined 
never again to speak to womankind; but a little 
reflection served to convince me, that, constitut- 
ed as society was, that was impossible, unless I 
turned hermit. 

It is the error of a great many, even of those 
who are considered sensible men, that they run 
from one extreme to another. This was the 
next error I committed in love matters. I re- 
solved, as the best way of avoiding the recur- 
rence of such mishaps as | have already encoun- 
tered, to dispense with all and every thing inthe 
shape of courtship, or lovemaking, and, by 
means of an advertisement, get married at once. 
The idea struck me as the happy one. I resolv- 
ed to put it into effect without any unnecessary 
loss of time. Accordingly, taking my pen and 
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paper, I that moment drew up the following ad- 
vertisement, and caused it to be B er sg in 
the Morning Herald—that journal being then, 
as | believe it is still, the medium most gene- 
rally made use of for sending fortk such notices 
to the fair world :— 

** Matrimony.—Circumstances which ii is un- 
necessary here to detail, having prevented the 
advertiser from mingling much in female socie- 
ty, he takes this opportunity of appealing to the 
heart, and soliciting the hand, of any young lady, 
who, like himself, possesses a good temper, and 
a disposition to be happy. If the partiality of 
private friendship has not exaggerated his per- 
sonal appearance, he flatters himself that no la- 
dy, however fastidious in taste, will be dissatis- 

ed with him on that score. As regards his 
principles and disposition, he takes on himself 
to say—though the statement would doubtless 
come with a better grace from another—that 
_ the former are perfectly unexceptionable, and 
the latter of the most amiable and affectionate 
kind. In fine, at the risk of being thought ego- 
tistical by those who know him not, the adver- 
tiser ventures to say, that it is extremely seldom 
that any young lady desirous of entering the 
matrimonial state—that state especially appoint- 
ed by the Deity himself for the happiness of his 
creatures—has such an opportunity presented 
her. The strictest confidence may be relied on, 
on the advertiser’s part, and he expects the 
same confidence on that of any female makin 
application. It is hoped no male or female wi 
exhibit any impertinent curiosity on the occa- 
sion. Address 4. B. 23 Fetter Lane, Fleet 
street. No unpaid letters will be received.” 

At this time I lodged with an old woman 
whose house I had entered eight days before. 
mentioned to her, on sending the advertisement 
to the Herald office, that 1 expected early next 
day several letters, desiring her to receive such 
as should come, and bring them up stairs. M 
ldndlady nodded assent. Just as eleven o’cloc 
forenoon chimed on St. Dunstan’s, I heard a rap 
at the door. On my landlady opening it, a thick- 
ly-spoken lad inquired if there were any A. B.’s 
within. “ A.B.! no!—there’s no A.B. nor B. 
C. here!” said the old woman, somewhat ill-na- 
turedly. “Bring the letter to me! bring the 
letter to me!” cried I, popping my head a little 
bit down stairs. My landlady brought the epis- 
tle up. I forgot to apprise her on the previous 
evening, that the letters I expected would be 
mostly, if not apogetnen for a certain reason, 
addressed to A. B. I then repeated my re- 
quest that all letters so addressed should be 
brought to me immediately. She had scarcely 
got down stairs, and shut the outer door, when 
another knock was heard. It was another A. 
B. letter, which of course was directly brought 
up stairs to me. In short, for an hour after, 
epistles in answer to my advertisement were 
brought up at the rate of one per minute ; inone 
instance two arrived at once. By the time my 
landlady had brought me up twelve or fourteen, 
she evidently began to get surprised and alarm- 
ed at the number of A. B. letters; by the time 
she had delivered the twentieth—for it will be 
observed that she had hardly got down stairs 
when there was some new bearer of an A. B. 
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epistle rapping at the door—by the tj 
she had delivered the twentieth, the ony 
woman got fairly out of breath. When she 
came the length of No. 30, she began to think 
her best way would be to bring up several at 2 
time, which would of course lessen the frequen. 
cy of her up-stair journeys. By the time the 
fortieth epistle arrived, she commenced the sys- 
tem of bringing up six at once. By this time] 


































myself had become dreadfully alarmed. | be. - 
n to think I had done some excessively fool- jus 
ish action, and that surely all the unmarried my 
ladies in London had of a sudden become cor. lov 
respondents of mine. I grew sicls of love epis- ‘ 
tles. 1 could almost have wished both them 
and their fair inditers at the antipodes. “ Here kn 
is too much of a good thing,” said I empha- = 
tically to myself. While in this agony of un- alk 
easiness ‘at the Mont Blanc of letters piled up ren 
on the table before me, there was a rather long poy 
interim between the last and next epistolary de- pen 
livery. This gave birth to the fond hope that vA : 
there would be few if any more letters. Foolish ~ 
hope!—short lived delusion! The hope—the pe 
delusion, had hardly amoment’s existence, when Pee 
it vanished by the sound of my landlady’s foot- 4 
steps on another journey up stairs. She enter- ald 
ed my apartment. “* Here, sir,” said she, throw- ] 
ing down on the table ten more A. B. letters, bon 
“ here, sir; and if there come any more A. B.'s jorit 
you must come down and fetch them up your- Wi 
self, or get somebody else to do it for you.” _ bop : 
In ten minutes thereafter I went down stairs, ing t 
and to my ineffable satisfaction found there was tenc 
only one new arrival. 1 wasnever more thank- no bs 
ful in my life. Ireturned to my own apartment, pee 
and sat me down to examine the contents of the hone 
heap of epistles before me—for hitherto they had dat 
poured in so fast on me, that it required all my whic} 
activity to receive them and lay them on the ta- peara 
ble, instead of reading them. An occasional press 
stray one continued to , in on me until nine age, 
o’clock post meridian. Not one of these late menti 
ones, however, was opened by me. I chucked the sp 
them into the fire on their receipt, concluding BAM tico,, 
that they could not be the offspring of true, at that, ¢ 
dent love, as that is always prompt in ils M0 BMS it}, 
tions. ; prove 
Well, I at length got to the most im rtant my de 
part of the business—that of reading the letters BAIR ify, 
and deciding as to the claims of their ing immed 
authors. O how my heart palpitated as place 
down to the task! I commenced. Though t (ae Secure 
inditers of all professed a boundless attac oe ty. ¥V 
to me, there were great differences 10 me eer, 
tents of the letters. The first epistle I rea Ax Uonate 
gured very illindeed. The writer made peas ie 
inquiries about my finances, my ac oa pr Totten, 
life, the rank of my relations, &c. whic Ss ve 
suredly did not like. 1 tossed her letter a a 






. . | 
into the fire. The second epistle unfo 
candidate for matrimonial bliss who argh 

reat deal touching the propriety, a before 
ae of being regularly asked in ohare ong 
marriage, and of having, in the erent ‘in! 
a bargain, a respectable wedding. ata g (00 
I hated the word. It imported some pect 
sordid for me. The flourish about a rensiated 
ble wedding I concluded to mean, if ihe 
into plain English, that the fair scr 
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shoal of acquaintances—which I abhor in a wife. 
The third lady ran to the opposite extreme. She 
proposed an instantaneous elopement, lest her 
prother should hear of the thing, and by that 
means prevent the marriage.—* Elopement !” 
Brother!” How the words grated on my ears! 

It would be endless, and would, besides, an- 
swer no good purpose, to specify the objectiona- 
hle matter I discovered in every intervening let- 
ter until I came to the twenty-fourth. Jt was 
just the thing. Its contents were as much to 
my mind as if I myself had guided the pen of the 
lovely writer. Here it is :— 


“ My Dear Sir—Though as yet personally un- 
known to you, I hope I am justified—I am sure 
my own feelings gg, | me—in using the above 
affectionate epithet. I have read your intima- 
tion in the Herald of this morning ; and never, I 
assure you, did human composition make such 
an impression on my mind: it went’directly to 
my heart, from which | know it will never de- 

art. My dearest unknown, but I trust destined 

usband, believe me when I say that your ad- 
vertisement has led me to conceive of you as the 
beau ideal of all that a lover or husband should 
be. Words cannot express my admiration of 
your generosity and disinterestedness. You 
speak not, you give not the most distant hint of 
alove of money. How unlike the infinite ma- 
jority of those who advertise for wives! But 
though money seems to be no object with you, I 
hope it will prove no objection, ot matters be- 
ing to your mind. 1 have a handsome compe- 
tency solely at my disposal; for indeed I have 
no near relatives in Europe to interfere, either 
directly or indirectly, with me or mine. My for- 
tune shall be the more readily laid at your feet, 
that it is moral worth and not sordid pelf of 
which you are in quest. Of my personal ap- 
pearance, I will not speak, farther than to ex- 
press a hope that it will not be offensive. My 
age, not being matter of opinion but fact, I may 
mention is twenty. lam morally certain, from 
the spirit that manifestly prompted your adver- 
usement, that our dispositions are similar; and 
that, as far as human eye can see, our union, if 
it be effected, which | hope and pray it will, will 
prove one of unusual happiness to both. May I, 
ie dear sir, have the felicity of an interview ? 
if vouchsafed to me, be so kind as to write me 
immediately, when I will appoint such time and 
place for our meeting as will be most likely to 
avure Us against the intrusion of any third par- 
Y. Waiting with breathless anxiety your an- 


swer, [ remain, my d i a 
rs »my dear sir, yours, wen affec 


MP, Please direct C. D. 27 Paul street, 


m-Court road.” 


bers who in my ‘Situation would not have 
. “—e raptures with this letter. It wasjust 

withers. | s—there was intellect in it; there was 
oy in it; there was affection in it. 

eet I open and peruse any more of the 

= nia of epistles lying before me in beauti- 
stated asked myself this question. I 

open 4 moment as to whether I ought to 

te mae of the A. B. letters or not. My de- 
~ ation was, after a few moments’ conside- 
»l0read no more. Into the grate, there- 
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fore, I chucked the whole lot; and what a su- 
blime and brilliant blaze they made! 

In answer to Miss C. D. 1 wrote a most affec- 
tionate and sentimental letter. It is too long, 
and withal of too tender and delicate a nature, to 
be inserted here. It will suffice the reader to 
be informed, that I assured her, of all the nu- 
merous candidates who had made application to 
me in consequence of my advertisement, there 
was none but herself who came up to my con- 
ceptions of what a wife ought to be. I protested 
that the beauty and inestimable worth of her 
mind were established in her letter, beyond the 
power of mortal to controvert, and that nothing 
was so desirable to me as an early interview. 

It is incredible how soon I received an an- 
swer. And how amar Miss C. D. fully 
responded to all I had said touching the peril of 
delays. She burned with an impatience to see 
me, which she declared must be greater than 
mine, for an interview with her. In short, she 
forthwith appointed a meeting;—the place, a 
house she described in a lane off Holborn; the 
time, that evening at five o’clock precisely. 


What could be more satisfactory. What 
more soul-exhilirating than this! The ys tered 
ed hour for the interview approached. Proper- 


ly brushed up for the occasion, I went to No. 33 
——lane, Holborn. Tremulously--for in all 
such cases, I suppose, persons feel a certain de- 
gree of tremor—tremulously I lifted and let fall 
the knocker of the door. A very polite maid, 
as I had been made to expect, opened the door 
in an instant. “‘ Is Miss Young within ?” Tin- 
quired. “ Yes sir; walk up stairs, if you please,” 
said the “ she domestic,” simperingly. 

The damsel, with all apparent respect, con- 
ducted me up one pair of stairs, and then show- 
ed me into an elegantly furnished apartment. 
** Miss Young will be here presently, sir,” said 
the maid, as she held the door in her hand when 
quitting the room. She cig: ary The door 
was shut—l was left alone. That was an epoch 
in my history. The intensity of my anxiety to 
see my future partner in life, made by pedestals 
quiver beneath me; my whole frame shook. In 
about half a minute I heard footsteps approach- 
ing. Ina second more, the handle of the door 
was lifted. I sprang to the door, and ere it was 
well opened, I seized in my arms, and most cor- 
dially embraced, the lady who was making her 
appearance. In the warmth and fervency with 
which I embraced Miss Young, my future wife, 
I actually lifted her off her feet, and carried her 
several yards towards the centre of the apart- 
ment. She at first uttered a wild shriek, and 
then set up, as loudly as her lungs (which were 
certainly of the Stentorian cast) would permit, 
a frighful yell of * Murder ! Murder !” 

** My dear Miss C. D.” said I,“ I am A. B.; 
don’t be alarmed.’’ The only answer she made 
was, a bound towards the poker, which she seiz- 
ed and hurled at my head with tremendous force. 
That the article did not come in terrible contact 
with my cranium, was more a matter of mira- 
cle than any thing else. I was so overwhelmed 
with astonishment at this singular circumstance, 
that I stood for some moments in the centre of 
the floor as motionless as the dome of St. Paul’s. 
While thus standing a perfect personification of 
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stuperfaction, in rushed, “ like a torrent down 
upon the vale,” half a dozen young fellows, ex- 
claiming in discordant chorus, * What’s the 
matter? What’s the matter?” These harsh 
sounds, bellowed out by the idiots, were answer- 
ed by the exclamation, that I had committed a 
gross assault as well asinsult. ‘“‘ Take him into 
custody !’”’ shouted one and all of the six ruffian 
mtruders. 1 declared most vehemently my in- 
nocence, and that nothing in the world could 
have been farther from my intention than the 
perpetration of any insult or crime. 

* What, then, brought you here? and what 
was the cause of the assault on this lady ?” in- 
terrogated one of the notable blockheads. 

_ 1 was silent, and looked, { have been since 
informed, remarkably stupid. 

** Come, sir, answer, otherwise we hand you 
over to the authorities,” said one Old Bailey- 
looking idiot. 

* Sir—Gentlemen—Sir—Gentlemen,” I was 
stammering out, not having the most distant 
conception of what I was going to say, when, 
observing that the door was fortunately open, | 
bolted out of the apartment, rushed down stairs, 
and, getting to the street, bounded away with a 
rapidity to which the heels of few men would be 


ual. 
7“ got home, geowed up my things, cleared 
scores with my landlady, and, ere a couple of 
hours, procured new lodgings. I was afraid of 
farther annoyances, if I vegetated any longer at 
No. 23 Fetter lane. 


1 will not attempt to describe my feelings at | 


the issue of this adventure. During the whole 
of that night I was in the dark as to the business. 
Next day I made inquiries indirectly as to the 
mysterious affair, when I learned that the half 
dozen scoundrels who rushed into the room, had, 
on seeing my advertisement in the Herald, en- 
tered into a conspiracy together to hoax the 
“wight” as they had the audacity to call me; 
that one of six who had a sister—a lady I sup- 

se she would call herself—as unprincipled as 

imself, got her to write to his dictation. 


I will advertise no more. Ihave made up my 
mind to retire to some secluded spot, some 
“ boundless contiguity of shade,’ if it can be had, 
where I will never more, or at least but seldom, 
see unmarried women. I am now convinced 
that all and every attempt at forming a matri- 
monial alliance would issue so unfortunately as 
to hold me up anew to the ridicule of the world; 
so convinced, I say, am I now of this, that all the 
logic in the world would not expel the persua-- 
sion from my mind. 


a os 


An Irish Definition of “ the Premier.”—* But sure,” 
added a third, “ sure, didn’t the Prime Ear himself lay 
it all out before the parleymint!” “ What Prime Ear 
are you talking about, man dear?” said Paddy, rather 
testily. “ Well, and who is the Prime Kar of his Ma- 
jest and no less. Is that satisfaction for you, eh?” 

Wall and who is the Prime Ear?” “* Why, the Prime 


Ear of his Majesty, I towld you before. You see, he 


is the one that hears of every thing that is to be done 
for the whole impire in partic’lar; and bekase he hears 
ot everything, thats the rayson he is called the Prime 
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Ear,—and a good rayson it is,"—Lover’s Legends, 
&c. of inland Seco 


Series. 






THE SCAR OF LEXINGTON. 


BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 


With cherub smile, the prattling boy, 
Who on the veteran’s breast reclines, 
Has thrown aside his favorite toy! 
And round his gentle finger twines 
Those scattered locks, that with the night 
Of four score yeirs are snowy white 






ym 


And, as the scar arrests his view, k 
He cries, ‘grand pa, who wounded you!’ b 
Bee mph *tis five and fifty years, i: 
_This very day, this very hour, a 
Since from a scene of blood and tears, tl 
Where valor fell by hostile powor— T 
I saw retire the setting sun, ti 
Behind the hills of Lexington; 
While pale and lifeless on the plain e 
My brother lay, for freedom slain. hi 
é 
And ere that fight—the first that spoke in 
In thunder to our land—was o'er, . 
Amidat the clouds of fire and smoke, al 
I felt my garments wet with gore! be 
*Tis since that dread and wild afftay, tic 
That trying, dark, eventful day, of 
From this calm April eve so far, co 
I wear upon my cheek this scar. an 
When thou to manhood shalt be grown, 
And tam gone in dust to sleep, er 
May freedom’s rights be still thine owr. ha 
And thou and thine in quiet reap, ter 
The unblighted produce of the toil, h 
In which my blood bedewed the soil; a 
And while those fruits thou shalt enjoy, dui 
Bethink thee of this scar, my boy! ser 
But should thy country’s voice be hex:d. tha 
To bid her children fly to arms, 8ca 
Gird on thy grandsire’s trusty sword; to é 
And, undismayed by war’s alarms, 
Remember on the battle field, _ tim 
} miade the haad of God my shield! trot 
And, be thou spared like me to tell, , 
What bore me up, while others fell. ork 
ae eR 
| key 
LOVE AND DEATH. 0 
Young Love and Death, by chance one night, the ; 
Stopped atahuttogether, th 
While raged the storm, with lurid light, er 
To shelter from the weather: resic 
Love gave the host, with strict behest, most 
His darts to keep till morning: ' scor 
Death, too, gave his, with looks—stern gucet-— ‘initis 
Of future ills a warning. : the r 


Each to his chamber then retired: 
But when the sun was peeping, 
The Travellers of the host required 
Their charge, left in his keeping: 
The host complied; but, as we're told, 
Yoo fatally mistaking, ; 1 
Gave Death Love's arrows tipped with gold, 
Young Love in turn Death's taking. 


Whichever course the archers went, 
hey caused a sad confusion! 

Old age, on whom Death’s aim was beat. 
Felt playful Love’s delusion: 

While victims maids and youths became, 
Where luckless Cupid wandered! 

Young hearts drooped in a blighted frame, 
And passion’s bliss was squandered: 


Love soen his fellow-traveller met, 
And straight, with sobs and sighing, 
Complained that all he’d aimed at yet 
ere either dead or dying: boy! 
of Doane, ere 
ake ur own bright quiver, 
And give me laine.” Love did with oY— 
They parted then for ever! 


































| a PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF TEDDY 
O*DONOHU. 
| about a year after our revolution that 
secaeeat Teddy O'Donohu arrived in the town 
rgen. 
a ag sergeant was as brave a bandy- 
| legged little man as ever cheered a soldier on to 
battle. He was the son of old Michzel O’ Dono- 
hu, the great prize fighter from Limerick, but 
after a while old Michzel was gathered to his fa- 
| thers, and his son Teddy reigned in his stead. 
The patrimony was sma 1 and caused no litiga- 
tion, consisting merely of an old pair of cast-off 
gaskins, most carefully patched; a bounti- 
; Fock of impudence, and a strong, natural 
_ hankeringafter a canteen of whiskey, which last 
- inclination was a sort of heirloom in the family, 
and descending to Teddy in a direct line from 
_ both father and mother, was strong in propor- 
tion; so that by the time he had reached the age 
of fifteen, sorrow a boy was there in the whole 
country round, could judge of the merits of a 
small jug of whiskey, equal to Teddy O’ Donohu. 
Shortly after the death of his father, he had 
_ crossed over to America, and d the war 


_ had enlisted on the side of congress, with the de- | d 


termination of seeking his fortune; but after 
having spent several years in the search, and 
during the whole war, having only arrived at a 
sergeant’s halberd, he came to the conclusion 
that the fortune which belonged to him, was 
| scarcely worth having,and sagely determined 
_ togive up the pursuit. 
_ Setting out with this wise resolution, from that 
time the sergeant had never been known to 
trouble his head about the fortune; and if he 
Could only contriveto assemble with three or four 
of his boon-companions over a canteen of whis- 
key, and relate the exploits performed by him- 
self during the war,the sergeant was in his glory. 
He was excellent, also, in running up scores in 
the different bar-rooms inthe neighbourhood, and 
ere was not a tavern within ten miles of his 
residence, (that is of the place where he was 
most frequently seen,) but could point out a 
score chalked up as long as your arm, while the 
— O’D., very conspicuously brought up 
But although the sergeant was thus villainous- 
ly out of credit with the landlords, yet the scores 
: poatrived to wax larger and larger; for, to tell 
|e truth, he had a mighty winning way with 
yim, and many were the sly glasses handed to 
with a smile while the husbands were ab- 
Sent, attending to their out-door concerns. And 
@ women, heaven bless them, all thought it 
ace v hard that the evil of an empty stom- 
wh; en be added to that of empty pockets 
te: it was already well known, press 
se upon the sergeant so that never a da 
Domi; without his having received his full 
bar iment of whiskey, and retiring to bed in 
. oe e termed “glorious case,” but what an- 
ed would call, pretty considerably well fud- 


| But to proc 
- rey evenin 
the (uj that the inhabitants of the onl 
Me wun toe of Bergen, had gathers 

























eed to my narrative. It was upon 
&, not very long after the rev- 
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a cheerful fire, which was blazing in the huge 
chimney-place: the rain poured in torrents, 
the landlord edged his chair nearer to the fire, 
while gradually his head and shoulders settled 
down into the cushion formed by his ponder- 
ous abdomen. The landlady was busily en- 
gaged in plying her knitting-needle. A hues 
gray cat was lolling in the ashes at their feet, 
with all that air of self-satisfaction which de- 
notes a pampered favourite, occasionally break- 
ing the silence by a lazy good-natured purr. 
Still the wind roared on as if the spirits of 
the storm had been let loose, and were burst- 
ing over the earth in fierce and joyous revel- 
ry; for a few moments it would hush up, and 
then again it howled forth like the yell of some 
tortured demon, and with a violence that shook 
the whole building to the foundation. 

It was during one of these intervals that a 
tremendous knocking was heard at the door. 

** Mynheer, dere ish somebody vot knocksh,” 
screamed the landlady. 

“Yaw,” drawled the landlord, as his head 
and shoulders slowly emerged from the huge 
abyss of his portentous stomach. 

p, Tap, rap, rap, again thundered at the 
oor. 

“Dere ish somebody vot ish hurried ;” said 
the landlord, scratching his head, but without 
moving from his chair. 

Rap, rap, rap. 

“Mein heavens! dere ish blenty of time,” 
shouted the Dutchman, now springing to his 
feet and moving towards the door; for the last 
application was made with a vehemence that 
made the whole building ring, and threatened 
to dash the door from its hi * 

But the motions of great es are slow, 
and the landlord was not an exception to the 

neral rule, for’ ere he had reached more 

an half way across the room, rap, rap, rap, 
was again heard, and the door flew open be- 
fore the energetic blows of the traveller; and 
dripping with rain, he burst into the room. 
leather military cap was cocked side- 
ways upon a mop of c hair, and was 
intended to screen a face, which deep and in- 
cessant potations had covered with a continu- 
al blush; an old mili undress coat was 
buttoned tightly over his broad, brawny shoul- 
ders, and two short, thick, bandy-legs were 
almost lost in a capacious pair of blue kersey 
pansaloraes ponaigers ply the worse for wear. 

n fine, it was our friend, Sergeant Teddy O’Do- 
nohu, who had been thus scurvily treated, and 
who now stalked up to the landlord with all 


the fury of a mad bull. 

“* A word with ye, you ould eke 
What is it ye mane, by kapein’ a gintleman, 
and that’s meself, a drippin’ and a drownin’ 
in sich a rain like this; especially when he’s 
willin’ to pay for all: that he calls for? Ifyou 
had your desarts, you’d nivir been born, you 
ould thief you!” ‘ 

For a long time the sergeant continued fu- 
rious, paying no attention either to the apolo- 
gies or pacific speeches of the landlord; but 
after railing and abusing until completely out 
of breath, he at last consented to listen to rea- 
son, and in a short time peace was restored" 
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his clothes were dried, and lon 
the sergeant was perfectly at 


ere bed-time 
E é is ease. He 
joked with the bar-maid, who had come sim- 

ering in with a large jug of home-brewed— 

e chuckled the landlady under the chin—and 
he drank glass for glass with the landlord—al- 
a , now and then, the perplexing thought 


would come over him, “ How is all this to be 
paid for in the mornin’? But as it was one 
of his maxims never to puzzle his brains about 


’ subjects which it was not easy to elucidate, he 


determined to let the morning take care of it- 
self, and continued drinking for the rest of the 
evening, without troubling his head about the 
matter. It was late in the night when they had 
finished the jug; and the landlord, taking up 
the light, led the way, while the sergeant reeled 
after him to his bed-room. 

It was a dull dingy-looking room; on one 
side was nailed a shelf, upon which were stand- 
ing two large, dirty glass-rummers, probably 
left there by the last tenant; in one corner 
was placed a broad, wooden table, covered 
with crumbs of bread and the pieces of a bro- 
ken pipe; and in the opposite corner was rest- 
ing a dirty-looking bed, the intended resting- 
place of the sergeant. At its foot was a large 
wooden chest, probably intended as the recep- 
tacle for the clothes of the inmates; and in 
front of a fire-place, filled with ashes and burnt 
cinders, was standing a small oaken settee, 
which completed the furniture of the apartment. 

But neither the disarray of his room nor the 
slovenliness of his bed, troubled the sergeant; 
he threw off his clothes upon the lid of the 
chest, tumbled upon the bed, and the music 
of his nose soon bore ample testimony to the 
soundness of his slumbers. How long he slept 
he knew not, but he was at length awakened 
by a shrill ringing laugh which burst in upon 
his ear, and seemed to proceed from the op- 
posite side of the room. The sergeant started 
up in the bed, and rubbed his eyes. The 
candle, which was standing upon the table, 
had burnt nearly to the socket, while a tall 
black cap of snuff was hanging upon the en 
of the wick, and throwing a dim, melancholy 
light through the chamber. The sergeant 
looked around the room, put seeing nothing, 
was again yielding to his soporiferous feelings— 
when chuckle, chuckle, chuckle, again sounded 
in his ears. 

Again he started up in his bed; and now in 
front of him upon the floor he saw a little, 
broad-sterned, Dutch-looking figure, scarce a 
foot high, with an immense cocked-hat perched 
upon the top of his head, skipping up and down 
the room with all the agility of a Parisian rope- 
dancer. At last he paused opposite the ser- 

eant, his eyes began to twinkle and twinkle, 
fis broad little mouth began to spread— it 
opened—and chuckle, chuckle, chuckle, came 
ag out with a vivacity that fairly caused 

is little fat body to quiver. 

‘1s it awake that 1 am?” exclaimed the ser- 
eant, rubbing his eyes with one hand, and ra- 
ing his head with the five prongs of the other. 

ao the eyes of the little man began to 
twinkle, again his mouth opened, and chuckle, 
chuckle, chuckle, burst forth. 
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Now, the sergeant, who was a brave 
feared nothing, earthly or unearthly, se 
wax wroth at the repeated chuckle of his jolly 
little room-mate ; to be awakened from a sound 
sleep was bad enough, but to be laughed at into 
the bargain—it was intolerable, and the ser. 

eant was not the man to put up with it; his 

air bristled up with anger, and the carbuncles 
on his nose grew fiery red. But as he was scru- 
pulously honourable in all his movements, he de- 
termined, before proceeding to extremities, to 
afford his little room-mate an opportunity of ex- 
culpating himself; and knowing that the only 
methed of holding a conversation with a ghost or 
hobgoblin, or any animal of that species, was to 
open the way, he accordingly commenced : 

** Let me tell you, ould gintleman, that I look 
upon this conduct of yours as mighty improper, 
not to say ungintlemanly.”’ 

Chuckle, chuckle, chuckle, again burst from 
the lips of the little man, as he threw himself 
upon the floor, unable to support himself under 
the convulsive bursts of merriment which threat- 
ened to shake to pieces his oily little carcass. 

**Tt’s meself that will tache you manners, and 
will give youa little corriction that will be highly 
binificial to yoursilf and improvin’ to your iddi- 
cation,” said the sergeant, as he stepped from 
the bed to seize upon his little friend, but he 
was gone. : 

Chuckle, chuckle, chuckle, rattled a voice 
from the opposite side of the room, and, turning 
around, the sergeant beheld his fat little ac- 
quaintance standing with his arms akimbo, 
nearly splitting his sides with laughter, while 
the tears were pouring in small rivulets down 
his oyster-like cheeks. 

The sergeant waxed furious at being thus 
baffled by a man of such insignificant propor- 
tions, and commenced a hot pursuit around 
the room, but the little fellow was too nimble 
for him; at one time he was in front of him, 
at another he was behind him; he skipped 
from the fluor to the bed, from the bed to the 
table, from the table to the shelf, and as the 
sergeant reeled after him he only succee 
in scraping the skin from his limbs, and bring- 
ing his nose violently in contact with the w + 
all which he set down to the account of t * 
little man—to be wiped off when he shou 
succeed in capturing him. At last - 
completely cornered him, there appea bal 
way of escape, he was sure of him, 44 64 
anced himself steadily upon his legs, 2nd my) 
ing his eyes tobear upon him, he mace * 
plunge at him with all his force; but od be- 
the little man eluded his grasp, and dart a 
tween his legs, while the head of er ae! y 
came in contact with the wall wit bie 
force of a battering-ram. Chuckle, ¢ = be 
chuckle, again rung in his ear, and Sak 
had time to recover himself the litte here 
bounced upon his back and clasped his 
around his throat. » shouted 

“ Ah, ha! have I caught you at last, * bokit" 
the sergeant; “ but aisy, now; youre aly.” 
me, you divil; be aisy; its ungintlema led out 

Chuckle, chuckle, chuckle, again pe 
from the mouth of his rider. soul, it’s 

“Ts it laughing you are? by my %™ 
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. t will put a stop to that,” exclaimed 
lp por seizing hold upon the arms that 
encompassed his neck. ‘ 

But the arms were immoveable, and it was 
in vain that he tugged and tugged; the little 
man grew peevish, and at last, downright 
angry, and commencnd hammering with his 
heels into the sides of the sergeant until he 
fairly roared. 

“Tet loose your 
claimed he, “ and at 
will be nothing to the one that I intinde 

first.” 

But the little man liked not the terms, and 
still continued his hold upon his neck, while 
thump, thump, still rattled his heels against the 
ribs of the sergeant. The sergeant waxed furi- 
ous, and the legs waxed vigorous, as they flew 
totheir full stretch from beneath the little broad- 
tailed coat, and were brought back into the sides 
of the soldier with a violence that nearly anni- 
hilated him, and completely baffled all his at- 
tempis to keep count of the score which was 
thus rapidly running up on his ribs. 

The face of the Irishman grew black with 
passion, and he poured forth volleys of oaths, 
with a most impartial indifference both as re- 

ards quantity and quality, but they sufficed not, 
or his rider still maintained his position, plying 
his legs as briskly as ever. 

Now the sergeant had a stock of patience 
but it was a small one, and soon exhausted, an 
a me ia to get rid of his tormentor at all 

azards. 


He writhed and he twisted, he bounced about 
‘he room, he rolled upon the floor, he dashed his 
lack against the wall, but in vain; his little 
friend was too quick for him; when he rolled 
upon the floor he was standing by his head, 
waiting for him to get up, and when he dashed 
himsel anny the wall, he was by his side, un- 
til he had got through, and nearly broken his 
bones by this manceuvre ; but, no soener had he 
finished, than he was again upon his back, ply- 
ing his heels as vigorously as ever, while the 
chuckel again grated in the ear of the discom- 
fitted Lrishman. 


At last the sergeant, finding that the fate of 
the war was against him, determined to try the 
effect of expostulation. 

“Tdlike toax youa question, you blackguard 
—Is it gintlemanly in you to kape hammerin’ an 
haimmerin’ in my ribs in sich a manner, and ha- 
vibg Qo more regard to my convanience than if 
eye f was an empty rum-puncheon? And now 
et me tell you, that it’s perfectly unplisant, and 
altogether improper, to say the laste of it.” 
nc tgain the hearty chuckle of the little man an- 
: apo his enjoyment of the prank, while his 
ee: ’ worked away more vigorously than ever. 
wine how, ould gintleman ; for the divil a rib 
ied rey be lift, if ’'m to be straddled and ham- 
2 ° lat sich a rate till mornin’. “Whist! a 

ore In your ear,” said he, with a winning air, 


rip, ould gintleman,” ex- 
e bating that I’ll wre you 
for you 


| and laying his finger along the side of his nose: 


‘Isn't it acompromise that we might make, 


that’s 
nather a ourable to both, and disgraceful to 


The little man again chuckled, and opening 
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his mouth for the first time, condescended to 
speak : “* Sergeant O’Donohu.” 

“ Here,” shouted the sergeant, as his military 
habits were, for a moment, revived by this call 
upon his name. 

“| know that very well,” returned the little 
man ; “ here you are, and here you are likely to 
remain, unless we can agree upon the terms of 
the compromise.”’ 

“Ts it the terms ? oh, iny thing.” 

** Well, then, as regards the beating with 





‘which you threatened me?” 


** Was I sich a fool as threaten that?” 

* You most certainly did.” 

“Och! it’s mistaken that ye are, but nivir 
mind, we'll say nothing more about that; and 
now my little fellow, jist have the goodness to get 
off my shoulders.” 

““ Stop, stop,”’ quoth the little man, “‘ not so 
fast; what pledge am I to have that you will 
keep to the terms?” 

“The word of a soldier and a gintleman.”’ 

“Enough; honour is a thing I respect,” an- 
swered the little man, “ and now sergeant, bend 
down,so that I may get from your shoulders 
without injuring my limbs,and we'll seal the 
compact over a bottle of whiskey.” 

‘** Och, you’re a beauty,” shouted the delighted 
sergeant. “I knowed by the smell of your 
breath, that the whiskey you’ve been raised on 
is iligant. But methinks, my little fellow, that 
you were so mighty'spry a short time ago, it 
could not trouble you much to git offmy shoulders 
in the same way that you got on.” 

“Silence!” retorted the other, “ that’s my 
business.” 

“ Divil a word will 1 spake,” rejoined the ser- 
geant, as the little man stepped from his should- 
ers, and bounded upon the table. 

Here he paced up and down for some time, 
until the Irishman, who grew alarmed for his 
whiskey, thought it best to drop him a slight hint 
on the subject. 

“T should not like to mintion the whiskey 
which we were spakin’ about,” said he bowing 
low, and laying his hand upon his heart, “ but 
honour——.” 

** Oh, honour bright,’”’ answered the other, “ it 
shall be paid ;” and, fumbling in his coat-pocket, 
he drew out a small bottle, which might contain 
about as much as would fill a moderate-sized 
wine-glass. ‘ Bring me those two glasses. Ah! 
ha! sergeant, we'll oe a night of it,” drawing 
the cork from the mouth of the flask. 


Just then the sergeant, who had been eyeing 
the size of the flask with a very doubting look, 
stretched out his glass: “* To help company first 
is manners,” said he; “ so, if er plase, I'll drink 
first, especially as that flask happens to be most 
particularly small.” 

Again the little man chuckled. “ Small, ser- 
geant ; why it holds ten gallons.” 

“ Tin pr ! niver.” 

* Do you doubt my veracity ?” quoth the little 
man, bristling up. 

*« Doubt your voracity ; divil a bit; divilaman 
that ever laid eyes upon that fat, round stomach 
of yours would be apt to do that.” 

* You are growing personal, sergeant,” ex- 
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claimed the other, growing red in the face ; “ take 
care, or you will lose your whiskey.” 

"6 Tt was altogether unitintional,1 assure you,” 
apologized the sergeant; “‘ but about that same 
whiskey. Is it tin gallans that there is?” 

* You shall see,” said the little man, who was 
as placable as he was quick-tempered; “hold 
out oye glass.” 

The sergeant reached it out, and the other 
poured and poured, until the large rummer was 
filled to the brim, and still the quantity in the 
bottle appeared undiminished. : 

“It’s a jewell, that bottle of yours,” said the 
sergeant, eyeing it wistfully. 

‘Tt is, indeed, sergeant.”’ 

_ “ And the whiskey, it’s mighty powerful and 
intertanin’ to the insides.”’ 

“It was called excellent at the place from 
whence it came,” answered the little man. 

** You may say that, but where did it come 


from? for if I may believe my own eyes, it come 


from no place at all.” 

*¢ Ah! that’s.a secret,” answered the little man, 
laying his finger against the end of his nose, with 
a very quizzical look ; and gnly known to the in- 
itiated.’ 

“ The initiated, ph——w, I smell brimstone,” 
retorted the sergeant, shoving back the oaken 
settle upon which he had seated himself, and 
feeling tor his rosary ; for, though a staunch to- 
per, and not particular about his company, he 
was yet too good a catholic to enter into any 
compact that might endanger the forlorn hope 
which he yet entertained ot sneaking through 

pees pth without attracting more attention to 
imself than was absolutely necessary. 

But at this motion the little man grew fidgety ; 
** None of that, sergeant, none of that,” said he, 
* it’s uncivil, and I'll not submit to it; but come, 
Me your glass, an empty glass destroys fellow- 
ship.” 

i Might I take the liberty of asking your 
name ?” said the sergeant, filling his glass. 

“ Ah, that,too,is a secret,’ said the Ettle man, 
as his eyes began to twinkle, and a smothered 
chuckle rattled in his throat. 

** Well, then, if I might make bould to reckon 
on sich a subject, your name is 7 
*“ What?” asked the other. 

** No offence, I hope ?” 

* None in the world.” 

** Why, thin, you are most commonly known 
by the name of Ould Nick,” answered the ser- 
geant. 

** You have hit it exactly.” 

“* And now sergeant, that you have discovered 
who I am, will you tell me what do you think of 
me? for 1 hear that some folks have slandered 
me, representing me as a crusty, ill-natured old 
fellow, who is continually getting his neighbours 
into trouble, and in fact, heaping upon my shoul- 
ders the accumulated villanies of every rascal 
that ever breathed.” 

“ The blackguards!” ejaculated the sergeant. 

*- But, tell me, sergeant, what is your opinion 
of me?” 

“Is it my opinion? Why then it is, that you 
are a divelish fine ould boy, and kape most ex- 
cellent whiskey in that little bottle of yours. 
But, I say, Mr. Divil, none of your tricks; none 
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of your compacts; no clawing hold 
Tipo stand dena 
, by no means,” returned the 
ing low; a houour ! sergeant, iningur ber ny i 
should like tosee a specimen of your hand-writ. 
ing; suppose you merely write your name upon 
this piece of paper,” said he, reaching out along 
— paper, covered with cabalistical charac. 

“On that paper? divil a particle of it,” an. 
ver the Irishman, who strongly suspected a 

“ Well, then, try on this parchment,” said 
little man, smiling. "eo 

ys Nos —— " vacant 

en, you'll not sign i 

“ Divil a bit.” = 

** And the whiskey.” 

‘ It’s beautiful.” 

You will please to hand me the rhino for 
what you have already drunk.” 

“Is it the mony you mane?” asked the ser. 
geant. 

“ Exactly,” was the laconic reply. 

Now the little man well knew that deuse a 
copper was there in the sergeant’s pocket, but 
to tell the truth he was not more fully aware of 
this than the sergeant himself; however he boldly 
walked up to the chest and commenced fumb- 
ling over and over the pockets, which had been 
fumbled and fumbled a hundred times before, 
and with like success; the perspiration stood in 
large drops upon his forehead, for he now be 
to tremble for the safety of his soul, but still he 
ransacked in the deep abyss, for he well knew 
that it could not want much of daylight, and 
could he but keep the devil at bay till then, he 
might not only save his soul, but cheat him out 
of the pay for his whiskey into the bargain. But 
the little man seemed to know this too, for he 
grew impatient. : : 

“I'm a little pressed for time and will trouble 
you for that money as quick as convenient, 
said he, at the same time extending his hand. 

“Och, its funnin’ you are,” answe 
sergeant, with a coaxing air, “ for divil a copper 
has seen the inside of my pocket for this many 


long day.” 
Then you'll sign the paper,” said the litle 

man, with : winning rae the same time ex 

tending to him a small steel pen. ; 
“ That's perfectly impossible,’ returned the 


sergeant en 
“Then 1 am to understand that you will neit 
er sign nor pay?” 


“'That’s it exactly.” ta 

“Then, here’s my respect to you, yo 
and seizing the sergeant by the nose, 4 — 
it until it fairly hissed; he sprung to br € 
dragging the body of the sergeant at ar val 
he raced round and round the room ; he Ml af 
the body of the sergeant against the vn 
one time his crooked legs were scraping mins 
the chimney corner, the next they rat st fait 
the table; still the little man raced ° x ake 
ly out of breath, and until every lim pot a t 
ling sergeant bore testimony to the 
his little friend ; at last the cock ag? oss 
“Whiz! I’m off,” shouted the * Me wing 
“but you'll go along, sergeant, 
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STANZAS——PARADISE OF SPRING. 


Jace, he flew up the chimney, still pull- 
the re unfortunate pergeen by the nose; but 
here his broad shoulder befriended him, for tho 
the flue was sufficiently large to admit the es- 
cape of the little man, the sergeant stuck in the 
hip, and brought up so yey | that the grip 
slipped from his nose, and he fell heavily bac 
into the room. ; 

It was late the next morning when the bar- 
maid, coming up to awaken the sergeant for 
breakfast, found him snugly seated in the fire- 
place, while his nose, was holding forth in a 
most delectable soliloquy. A hearty shaking 
soon aroused the sergeant, and shortly after- 
wards he made his appearance at the breakfast- 
table, where he related his adventure; he was 
laughed at by all, but it was afterwards observ- 
ed that from that period none of the family could 
ever be induced to visit that room after sunset ; 
and a few years after, the whole house having 
gained the reputation of being haunted, was de- 
serted and fell toruir. How the sergeant set- 
tled his bill with the landlord, I never could ful- 
ly learn; but I have since heard, that for more 
than a year afterwards, there appeared upon 
the side of the bar a long row of chalk-marks, 
the meaning of which no one could divine ; but 
what puzzled them more than all, was the ap- 
pearance of the threehieroglyphics, which stood 
beneath, and which, after close inspection, it 
was discovered were intended to represent the 
letters,T. 0. D.—V. Y. Mirror. 

——-_———_ 
STANZAS- 
] gazed when: the beauty of life was untainted, 

The flush on the cheek was all blooming and gay; 
But ere on the mind the heart’s feelings were painted, 

It hath in its loveliness taded away. ’ 


The young bud was nipp’d ere its leaves were expanded, 
To catch the soft vapour, the dew or the sun ; 
Ere the = to thy boundless realm’s knowledge ex- 
tende 
The life glowing flush of its beauty was gone. 


Thou hast fled like a meteor or mist of the mountains, 
Or the light clouds which fly on the wings of the 


gale ; : ‘ 
Asthe spirits which float o’er earth’s sunny bright 
fountains, 
And o’er the soft breezes in mourning shall wail. 


| Bnght as that sweet star which ushers the morning 


Short as its lustre thy stay upon earth ; 
t loftier and brighter, where free from all mourning, 
hy spirit shall rest where they know of its worth. 


I have silently cherished that early nipp’d blossom, 
Though grief found no vent when thy.soul didst 


F .., , depart ; 
Sull deeper its lines hath been left on the bosom, 


he deeper its image is press’d on the heart. 


Pure as the fountain from which springs its bei 
he prings its bein 
ty spint hath sought for the land of the bloat, : 
ntainted and free from thy poor earthly dwelling, 
Ow go to thy Maker, sweet pilgrim, and rest. 


Yea rest thee, my lov’d one, for bless’d is thy slumber, 


No sin of this earth can disturb thy repose ; 
t angele shall waft thee, where souls without num- 
’, ° , 
Are resting with God, from earth’s harrassing woes. 
Invian Barp. 
42* 
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Written for the Casket. 
PARADISE OF SPRING. 
A DRFAM. 

It was on the evening of the lastday of winter 

that I sauntered from my lodgings towards a 

icturesque and moss-covered knoll, rendered 

ear to memory, as well from « quondam occur- 
rence, as the imposing scenery it commands. It 
stands half a league distant and overlooks Hop- 
kinsville, a pleasantand beautiful town with its 
landscape, environs of farms and streams, of hills 
and barrens. I reached the summit of the knob 
and recognized the same features which my fre- 
quent haunts had rendered familiar several 
years before. On its utmost height stood the 
same huge and stormbeaten stone. Wind and 
time and tempest, had polished and whitened it, 
but never had they. shaken the hoary sentinel 
from his post. No! nor yet had they erased the 
initials of one engraven as indelibly on its side 
as the memory of her virtues were set on my 
heart. But this is foreign from my subject, and 
must suffice for that being. That spot to me 
was holy pe. and the durability of that stone, 
the dial of my constancy. 

Being seated, and leaning against its base, I 
committed myself to meditation, but no exertion 
of mind could banish the associations of the 
— from my imagination, until sleep, pleasant 
sleep, came ever with its lulling balm, and pre- 
sented a vision, having but little affinity with 
my last waking thought. 1 saw the vener- 
able monument against which I rested, slow] 
becoming higher, and still more elevated until 
it overloo i the grandest heights of earth. On 
looking round 1 saw Asmodeus, the demon tutor 
of Don Cleopas ascending the gentle slope on 
my right, and bearing company with a female 
oH ages e whose mien attire indicated a 

igh order of being. ‘The Demonof deformity 

informed me that his companion was the Genius 
of Fancy. At this I was startled with surprise ; 
for in all my conceptions, and personifyings, in 
all the imaginings of the poet, and creations 
of the artist, she had never been presented in 
her present character! she stood a few paces 
distant and_rested in noble negligence on the low 
bending trunk of a thunder-rent ash. She heeded 
not the persuasive invitings of romantic beauty 
that lay scattered in the distance; but seemed 
engaged in rg every sense in the deepest 
vault of thought. Her features were wrapped 
up with composure, and her face though un- 
furrowed with a trace of care or time, told more 
of the ma‘gon than, 

The nympth that “dwells 

In sylvan cells.” 

He related a ramble she had recently taken 
over the planet earth, in which journey she 
chanced ta meet with the goddess of spring. 
The goddess was making a tour towards the 
south to her place of habitation in the “ Para- 
dise of Spring!” and in compliment to Fancy so- 
licited her presence the next day, (Ist of March) 
to witness the opening of the Paradise. Then 
waving his wand above my head I was directed 
to vault upon the summit of the spire, from 
whence I might behold Fancy through eve 
trace of her voyage. I did as commanded, an 
soon found myself perched on the cloud crested 
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ilar. I looked towards earth and/discovered 

ancy as she arose in her flight. She is now 
the archetype of her general character; her 
very self in p J rsona. She is now the 
sportive Najad the agile sylph that bounds 
from beauty to beauty courting smiles from 
one and caressing another. She is now the 
airy Grace of lightest mould and like the sea 
shallop, glides now from islet to islet, then cha- 
ses from billow to surge the high riding coral. 
Her eye of light swam not but played like light- 
nings flash; and the carnation on her cheek was 
the tinge of an orient cloud. “Her locks were 
the white mists of the morning” that curled fora 
while then scattered in the gale. In this portrai- 
ture she flitted fromthe mossy mound; nor hasted 
her flight but glided apace and rested anon as one 
gilt spot of nature and another enchanted her 
gaze. In her wild orgies many was the rattling 


rill with mimic beach and ozier fringe to-arrest | bered 


her step, many a cliff was scaled to catch the 
enamelled profile of scenery away. Many the 
scowling crag she mounted to lave in the dim- 
Pled pool above, then dashing to the brink she 
rode on the mad cataract as its liquid tresses 
were flung from rock to rock down the rugged 
precipice. Now she sinks ina dank leafy dingle 
where the bittern’s cry and the owlet’s hoot is all 
that gives cheer to the gloom of the glen. She 
takes her hence to the sunny plain beyond the 
steep, but her pathway is the cavern that passes 
beneath. The fountain gush in some distant hall is 
the voice of the cave; and the lair of the lynx is 
the markof an absent tenant. The inmost re- 
cess was shaded in darkness, but brilliant and 
burning was the sconce of the living day that; 
poured in from the far off outlet, opening on a 
wide bounded plain that was studded with the 
livery of bloom. 

That plain was the“ Paradise of Spring!” it 
was the firmament of flowers, a diadem of bril- 
liants giving back the lustre of a midday sun, 
like the clustering galaxy that mock with their 
twinklings the soft shining of the moon. Fancy 
paused—then wondered in delight; and moving 
towards the centre, she discovered the palece of 
the Goddess. The edifice was superb and spa- 
cious, and the materials of the structure the 
flowery preducts of spring. She was led by the 
Goddess through every border and bower of 
this panorama of nature’s pearls. Beauties 
rich and rare, even such as had never appear- 
ed in the brightest galleries of her own paintings 
were constantly presented to her pampered 
gaze. But the creative laws of ‘this Tempe 
were no fac-simile of the regulations of nature. 
Here was found no variation of climate to muf- 
fle with its mantle the products of April until 
those of March were matured; or retard the 
growth of May until the time and regular order 
of their coming. The same genial ray that 
warmed the germs of March, at the same time 
rpeged and expanded the fruit and the blossom 
of May. Each month had its virgin florist and 


to each was a separate division in the Paradise 
alloted. The inclosure of March being thrown 
open for her departure through the world, they 
entered and found her making hasty prepara- 


tions to leave the Paradise. She was a noisy 


PARADISE OF SPRING. 


with a complexion ro and as deep! 
as though I were dy in the sure ied 
Some of her borders were set with dwindling 
shrubs whose once budded foliage had heen 
crisped and seared by the frost. In others might 
be seen a few scattered blooms that were cay. 
tiously expanding, though jin seeming defiance 
of a turbulent mistress. By these she brushed 
scowling along and \just snatched a handful of 
buds in which were gathered a snowdrop or two 
a daisy and violet, a crocus and daffodil, with 
some others, and clapping her loud wings, was 
borne in a oe. April was tall and graceful; her 
fine modelled symmetry and contour of face 
bore the impress of elegant refinement withoyt 
becoming effeminate, and the air of benevolent 
majesty without the rude deportment of March. 
Though placid and gentle, the flashes of feeling 
sometimes lighted her eye and she was uncum- 
with apy decoration of ornament saye 
the blooming tuft that flowed loose from her head. 
The guardian of May was the same gay, erratic 
little damsel that I had alwaysconceived. Her 
dress was light and that of the holiday belle of 
the village, There was an unconscious though 
lively innocence that played continually on her 
features; and those features were sketched 
with the hectic life, glow that arises on the 
spring tide of youth. But her eye was too rest- 
less and wayward ; too eager and active in buoy- 
ant sports, and herself too untiring in playful 
ness. It is true her face was always lighted, 
and seemed a mirrored image just taken from 
the castof her soul, and reflecting from it every 
vibration of delight; for that soul was the re- 
fuge of no other feeling. The chaplet she wore 
hung low on her brow, and the gentle impulse 
that rustled its blooms was the soft breathing 

ale that arose from her lips. She sprang to 
throw open the vineclad portal to her visiters and 
Fancy found herself ushered into the same de- 
partment which she had passed on her way to 
the palace, and which had charmed and capti- 


vated her every sense. The rich parterres were 


dressed up in all the deep-hued trappings of the 
world of vegetation. Nor was it“ any ane 
solitude;” no Elysium for departed spirits, but 
a mighty reservoir of incense; a great shrine, 
where nature hung her luxuries. It was also 
the scene of the living. Philomel and thesweet- 
singing canary, the pore and high crested eagle 
were perched together on the same evergreeD 
tree. The bee had buzzed from its Hyblian 
heights; the butterfly with rainbow dress, @ 
the humming bird from Arabia’s groves, all sip- 
from the same fountain of sweet that - 
in the “ lily’s virgin bell.” The “dear Lt 
the gentle lamb, the fawn and the ent fold 
all couched them down in the same verdan f the 
Having strolled to the northern extremly ot st 
plain they stopped at the spout that a ee 
the foot of an aged laurel, and quaff oe ale 
element caught in the silken cup 0 wospeet 
Here Fancy swept with her glance the p oy 
beyond the enclosure; and erectedonasma 
nence she espied, a huge and dark = rary 
This the Goddess informed her was sees 
Winter, a certain hoary and 
who after subduing autumn, 
bondage for a season, and wa 





blustering maid, of low though heavy statue, 
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confinesof Spring when his icy ar- 

__ wands the controyed by the shafts of the vernal 

sun, and himself slain‘on the event of ieee 
his ambitious scheme. Here I woke and foun 

| my magic tower dwindied down to the “stone of 

the hill” and catching the last lingering ray of 


the sinking sum. WwW. P. T. 





Written for the Casket. 


ISABEL L. 
A TRUE STORY: : 

“ When she was a tender, and beauteous in- 
fant in the cradle, did you see that unfortunate, 
that forlorn being? said a venerable female, toa 
friend who was sitting with her, by the bedside 
of a poor emaciated woman, on whose features, 
as she lay ina disturbed, and uneasy slumber, 
were indelibly impressed the traces of the deep- 
es sorrow. But the skeleton of her former self, 
she was a fit representation, of the my of woe. 
“4 saw her in her childhood,” replied t tee 
thising friend; “she was an interesting child: lit- 
tle did her fond father think, as he dandled her 
on his knee, that she would ever be the victim of 
such deep, such incurable sorrow; or he cer- 
tainly would have prayed, when she was at the 
verge of the grave, rather for her to have been 
taken from the evil to come, than for her res- 
toration to health, which he so fervently did.” A 
low moan, proceeded from the object of their mu- 
tualsympathy. They were silent; ‘“* Ah, my hus- 
band, don't leave me,” murmured, she in a low 
tone, a deeper gloom overspreading her counte- 
nance, ‘don’t leave me!” repeated she mournful- 
ly,“ how can you deride me thus ? if I have done 
wrong sometimes, have I not borne much for you, 
and from you? But you will not listen to reason, 1 
see that your heart is hardened against me, and 
ixed on another: you take an exaggerated view 
of every thing; my imperfections, and the sup- 
posed perfections of another are alike distorted.” 
After a short pause—‘* Oh,” cried the still sleep- 
3 ing invalid, with evident emotion,—“ that you 

Were now, what you once were ! then—however 
unworthy of your regard I might have been, you 
could not have witnessed such suffering, as you 
how cause, without relenting.” A shiver seem- 
ed to run over the frame of the unhappy wo- 
Man, as she started from her unquiet slumber. 

Poor creature,” murmured the old lady, “‘ she 
‘pea even sleep in peace.”’ A deep sigh burst 
tom the aching heart of the sufferer, as she 
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an popened her eyes and looked around; on seem- 
nd a to recollect herself, she appeared confused 
dl a tressed —* Don’t be agitated, my dear,” 
se ie her kind friend, “you have been dreaming, 
le ; a here, to do all we can for you; and your 
kid . er is not far off:” she closed her eyes with 
od. Shudder, her wee ing sister, who had been 





itting at the foot of the bed unobserved, now 
‘PProached, and kneeling down by the bedside, 


















































ure pressed her hand on the throbbing (empl 

rr t ple of the 
ip. at one, “yes, my poor sister.” said she,‘ we 
pect bho anxious to do all we can for you;”: after a 
an dit at's silence, she turned her head, and lean- 
a ; on her sister’s shoulder; “ves my dear Anna, 
) 





me oy and I desire to be thankful, for the 
hil essings have left; God will chasten his 
dren for t 


terly fetal a wanderings, but he will not 


























them. My affliction is of a pe- 
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culiarly distressing nature, but no doubt, it is 
intended for my good,and I desire to be, and 
hope that I am, entirely resigned to the will of 
Heaven.” 
But I have commenced my story in the wrong 
lace; I must give some account of the heroine, 
before I finish the sad tale of her suffering—but 
it must bea short sketch; it is too gloomy to en- 
large on, there is too much truth in the history 
of this unfortunate female, to permit the writer 
to be very eloquent, in describing her troubles. 
Isabel M. was born in 18—, it makes no matter 
where, and it is not necessary that any notice 
should be taken of her life, until she reached 
the age of twenty-one, as nothing of any pecu- 
liar interest occured before that time, or rather, 
I would say, from that period may the com- 
mencement of her troubles be dated, it was then 
she became a wife, it is true, with her own choice, 
but the attachment between her and Mr. L. was 
hastily formed, and they were as hastily united ; 
her kind parents were too indulgent to oppose 
the wishes of their daughter, on whose judg- 
ment they placed much reliance, and she repos- 
ed too much confidence in her lover to refuse 
compliance to his urgent solicitations, to be- 
come his without delay—she could not doubt 
the purity of his motives, and indeed, it cannot 
be said, that they were improper, at least he 
said, and I believe, thought they were good; but 
still I cannot think, that Isabel was ever truly 
and devotedly loved by her husband:—he was 
in need of a wife at the time, and imagined, he 
loved the inexperienced, and fond girl, who was 
willing to marry him without delay, whether 
her friends eg of her hasty proceeding, 
or not. Ina few days after, she promised to be 
his; Mr. L. carried the then happy Isabel to his 
home; and she, full of romantic notions, (for alas: 
she had studied romances too much fur her 
good,) imagined that her bliss was complete, that 
she could never know what sorrow was; my dear 
Edward loves me, —— she, tootenderly,ever - 
to be unkind,—he is the idol of my heart, how 
then can I ever be unhappy ?—no, it can never 
be,—the world may censure, but what is all that 
to me, I have happiness they can never touch. 
But alas! how mistaken was Isabel; Mr. L. had 
been a married man before; his former wife was 
his senior, and probably his superior, in eve 
ae gr had much wealth at her command, 
and what was better, her youthful husband, 
was all her own; he looked up to her with reve- 
rence, as to a superior being; but now the case 
was exactly reversed;—he had married a girl 
much younger than himself, inexperienced inthe 
ways of the world, and in the management of a 
family; and with a mind, it must be acknow- 
ledged, too full of visionary notions. Mr. L.. soon 
discovered this, and what she thought, would 
operate much in her favour—that is, her disre- 
rd of the opinions of the world, in marrying 
im so suddenly, had the contrary effect; he soon 
formed a low, and even a ccntemptible opinion 
of his wife. The first symptoms Isabel saw of 
it, astonished and distressed her so, that she only 
made matters worse, by her excessive grief; she 
took, what he afterwards said was intended for 
advice, as unkindness; and without trying to 
conform to his wishes, at least, without trying in 
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a proper manner, as she afterwards forcibly felt; 
she yielded herself up to incessant sorrow: her 
husband remonstrated : for it cannot be suppos- 
ed that he did not wish his wife to counteract 
any impressions, that were made on his mind, to 
her prejudice: but things only grew worse, they 
could not understand each other ; she took every 
renewal of his remonstrance with her, as just 
evidence that he had never loved her. and he 
construed her continued iefs, into stubborness 
and violence of temper. Sometimes, there would 
be a partial understanding between them. Mr. 
L. would eccasionally manifest more than usual 
tenderness for her, it would fill his poor wife’s 
heart with joy, and she would hope that all would 
et be well; but unfortunately for Isabel, she 
ad not discrimination to know how.to improve 
those moments. [ think she nev*r knew her 
husband’s disposition at He was a man of 
very peculiar turn of mind; possessed of strong 
prejudices, and extreme quickness of temper, 
it required great discernment and prudence in a 
wife, particularly one he considered his inferior, 
to get along comfortably with him; but alas! for 
Isabel, she possessed neither of those qualifica- 
tions, in that degree, that was necessary for her 
eace and happiness; added to which, she also 
ad a temper which she had not learned to gov- 
ern properly. Thus, for the want of discernment, 
ty ence and self command, on the part of Isa- 
el, and of affection and forbearence, on her 
husband’s part, was then a fatal blow. given to 
the happiness, the ace—ah, even the last pros- 
ct of earthly felicity to the unfortunate Isabel; 

y her own hands, and the hands of one who 
had promised to protect and cherish her, under 
all circumstances. And here, were I to suffer 
the feelings that arise and oppress my heart, to 
predominate, I would lay down 3s pen and let 
the remainder of the sad story of sabel L. sink 
forever into oblivion ; but a hasty recital of her 
sorrow may prove a warning perhape: to some 
inexperienced girl, should it fall into the hands 
of any such. In consequence of the continued 
misunderstanding between Mr. L. and his wife, 
his heart, which had never been her’sas it should 
have been, ere he made her his wife, was en- 
tirely estranged from her, and the most bitter 
hatred seemed to take possession of his soul. Be- 
ing of a warm temperature naturally, he sought 
and found another object, on whom to lavish all 
his fondness, and who, like his first wife, possess- 
ed many advantages, over his now. neglected 
one. I, however, have not the least doubt, had 
Mr. L. ever felt half the affection for Isabel, that 
he now did for his new found love, that there 
was no obstacle in her to their permanent hap- 
piness, but might have been removed by kind- 
ness and perseverance on the part of an ex- 
perienced and affectionate husband. If the 
entire alienation of Isabel's husband had been 
concealed from her, she could have borne the 
want of his love better, as she had now become a 
mother, which was certainly calculated to draw 
off her mind from former disturbances; and she 
would, in all probability, have grown more and 
more domesticated, and eventually have be- 
come such a wife, as even her scrupulous hus- 
band could not have objected to, but that could 
not be. Mr. L. found it necessary to his interest 





ISABEL L. 


to make his wife a confident; it was highly ne. 


cessary to his character, that the 
oeuchhe had formed with a you ft fais x 
: young and beautiful 
girl, should be concealed from the world; andbe 
could not bear the idea of relinquishing one who 
had now e his heart. Mr. L. there. 
fore determined to throw himself on the gene. 
rosity of his wife, he had no fears of her betray 
ing him, he explained his situation to her, but 
did not permit her to know the strength of his 
affection for ber happy rival, and gave her w- 
gurances that his love for her still existed, that 
it was not entirely gone; and that any thing she 
might do to promote his happiness now, would 
be adding to her own, as it would tend to render 
her more dear to him; and indeed he professed 
not to know which was most dear to him, bis 
wife or the youthful Malvina ; and said he could 
not reconcile it to himself, to desert the young 
and innocent girl, who had relinquished every 
prospect for him. He entreated his wife, there- 
fore, to bear with him, and steed their hap. 
piness to ether—by doing which, she would s- 
cure his lasting gratitude and love. Isabel el 
greatly shock and astonished, when thus made 
acquainted with her husband’s secret more 
ments; but she immediately saw that opposition 
would do no good, but much harm: she also felt 
much cheered bf the assurances of her hus- 
band’s love, which she had feared was entirely 
extinguished; and by ielding, she was madeto 
believe, that she wou d be nearer to her Ei- 
ward, than she had ever been, and that was all 
that was necessary. to her happiness in this 
world. She could not in her heart approve of 
her husband’s conduct, yet she felt that acquies 
cence on her part was the best she could do; 
nay, she even went so far as to conform to every 
wish of his, under the solemn ledges he had 
made her, that such a course $ ould ever ope 
rate in her favor. She could not blame her 
rival—her extreme youth and inexperience 
were a sufficient apology to the mind of Isavel, 
for her departure from a correct course which 
she knew had been only caused by the ice 
sant importunity of her husband ; the blame, 
therefore, was all his; and perha s, thoughts 
bel, mournfully, had I done all my duty ® 
a wife, this had never occurred; let me or 
fore bear it patiently, and be thankful t 
have apartof my hus and’s affections ie seh 
reader, if a gentleman, may lang at Isa c 
folly in thus flattering herself, for her hopes,” 
newborn expectations, were doomed box 
in the bud. art I know too Bittle» ev 
the heart of man, to determine whether ne ; 
justifiable in entertaining such hopes as § ioe 
or not; but from the observations | he ty 
short, and not uneventful life, | think dite mt 
But be that as it may, poor Isabel ae pos! 
inted, bitterly disappointed ; she ¥ teodt 
ope wither before her eyes like te i 
flower that is just planted under the ge 
rays of the midday sun- When she 8 
imaginary hopes issolve mm the air 
solemn pledges of her husban weer’ 
to pass as words without meaning 
she gave herself up to denne 
der very peculiar aggravall’ » 
daily a bear, she would become 4 
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LINES=-THE HEBREW REQUIEM. 


consequences, would yield herself up to 
es © eenton and folly, which only made 
the breach between her and her powerful and 
revengeful husband, still wider. 
Isabel's cup of bitterness and woe, was filled to 
the brim. 1 would forbear going over a descrip- 
tion of her trials, of her anguish of soul, of the 
contempt and ill usage that was heaped upon 
her devoted head; neither will 1 pretend to say 
that Isabel, at all times, acted prudently; but 
this much f will say, that she endured much. 
But the time did arrive when endurement was 
no longer possible. A seperation took place. 
Isabel was deserted by her husband, and cast 
off a heart-broken wife. She lingered a few 
months after, but her peace, except what was 
drawn from a hope of immortality beyond the 
ve, was forever e; her constitution was 
ols: and not all the kind attention of sympa- 
thising friends, could restore the heart-broken 
Isabel—she sunk into the grave, pitied by all 
who knew her sad story. 
Thus perished the earthly s, the earthly 
prospects, and the earthly life of IsabelL. But 
her melancholy fate will be remembered and 
lamented by some, while life lasts. A. 
a 


LINES. 


Yes—one by one earth’s fondest ties, 
Are sev’ring within my breast; 
And in my long sear’d bosom lies 
No hope—no wish to make it blest. 


Would the dark curtain of the grave 
Could close around my weary ..ead, 
As calmly as the ocean wave, 

Above the sinking wrecks o’erspread. 


For once, { thought the world was fair, 
And knew not that such dark deceit 
Lav under beauty’s ’semblance there; 
i his was I unprepared to meet. 


1 placed my allupon one cast; 
loved her as none loved before ; 
And misery I found at last 
Too soon--my hopes prostrate and o’er. 


1 loved, through happiness and ill, 
Without a hope—without a fear— 
€ ne’er could be united—still 
ove her, even to her bier. 


Oh ‘ "twas a portion of that leve, 
That all around the eternal throne, 

‘nites the hearts of those above, 
The ties that mortals love to own. 


It was with me i 
—ah, vain—I thought 
; That she could love with a tested 
: a Bite 48 mine-—unasked—unbought— 
“48 Music o’er the senses stealing. 


owed ata distance wild and free, 
. jroducing o’er the attentive mind 
Teaming thought of extacy— 
2 — t that could not be divined. 
Such was my love—my a i 
Such wnation—like —— 
: — rod love—heart’s dedication, 
» My constant—only theme. 


Ah! those were ha 
Acc e.Were happy days—though fi 
Sui" evening's golden shadows bane ; ” 
Stl will } eal it from the dead, 
Breen spot in my memory’s waate. 


t length poor. 
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Though young in my hopes are crushed 
a Whore as bods befre a baa : 
t as o’er my spirits rush 
My days of ieaaine all have past. 
Once, nature’s charms were dear to me— 
The music of the water-fall— 
The songster in the green-wood tree— 
The echo-cavern’s rocky hall.— 


The tall blue mountains’ rugged breast— 
The gently flowing, waveless river, 
Whereon the dark green shadows rest, 

Of forests that have stood forever. 


There’s rapture in the setting sun, 
There’s glory in his crimson beam, 
The rapture has departed—gone, 
The glory from the mirror-stream. 


My strain must close—would ’twere the last— 
The last sweep of my breaking chords ; 
Oh! how the memories of the past 
Rush, at the lone heart’s parting words! 


A light has o’er my spirit broken, - 

A light that I have shunn’d before, 
I feel it—yes—it is a token, 

That my worn spirit must give o’er. 


Earth’s but a “broken reed at best,” 

Still we must tread the path we’ve trod ; 
The weary soul will find no rest, 

But in the bosom of its Gop. 


a 


From the New York American. 
THE HEBREW REQUIEM. 


“They made a funeral oration at the grave, after 
which they te “9 then turning the face of the de- 
ceased towards Heaven, they said—“Go in peace;” 

Hebrew Antiquities. 


Go thou in peace—we may not bid thee linger 
Amid the sunlight and the gloom, of earth, 

Where ev’ry joy is touched by sorrew’s finger, 
And tears succeed the brightest hour of mirth; 

Thine upward gaze is fixed upon the dwelling 
Where sinand sorrow never more are known, 

And seraph lips, the loud Hosanna swelling, 
Have caught the music of celestial tone. 


WwW. F. D. 


Go thou in peace—thy home on earth now leaving 
In the lone chamber of the dead ‘to dwell, 
Thou hast no portion in the sorrow heaving 
The hearts whose anguish tears but freely tell— 
A path of light and gladness is before thee, 
he hope of Isreal in fruition thine, 
And thou wilt gaze upon the beams of glory 
Around the throne of Isreal’s God that shine. 


Go thou in peace—why are the loved ones weeping 
Around the spot where now thy form is lain, 

There is no cause for grief that thou art sleeping, 
Free from each trial, and untouched by pain; 

Thy path has been through many a scene of sorrow, 

e weary form has needed this repose; 

Calm be thy rest until the eternal morrow 

Its light and glory on thy dwelling throws. 


Go thou in peace—temptation cannot sever 
The tie that now unites thee to thy God; 
The voice of sin—of unbelief—can never 
Enter the precincts of thy low abode: 
We leave thee here with mingled joy and sadness, 
Our heartsare weak, our faith is low and dim, 
Yet to the Lord we turn with chastened gladness, 
And yield our friend—our brother up to og 


THE TIGERS CAVE. 
An Adventure in the Mountains of Quito. 
On e piles, Indian vom we continued 


to wind round Chimborazo’s wide base; but its 
snow crowned head no longer shone above us its 
clear brilliancy, for a dense fog was gathering 
grecesty around it. Our guides looked anxious- 
y towards it, and announced their apprehension 
of a violent storm. We soon found their fears 
well founded. The thunder began to roll, and 
resounded through the mountainous passes witk 
the most terrific deur. Then came the vivid 
lightning ; flash jfollowed flash—above, around, 
beneath,—every where a sea of fire. We sought 
a momentary shelter in the cleft of the rocks, 
whilst one of our guides hastened forward to 
seek ajmore secure asylum. In a short time, he 
returned and informed us that he had discovered 
a spacious cavern, which would afford us suffi- 
cient protection from the elements. We pro- 
ceeded thither immediately, and with great diffi- 
culty and not a little danger, at last got into it. 

hen the storm had somewhat abated, our 
guide ventured out in order to ascertain if it 
were possible to continue our journey. The 
cave in which we had taken refuge, was ‘so ex- 
tremely dark, that we could not see an inch be- 
fore us: and we were debating as to the proprie- 
ty of leaving it, even before the Indians came 
back, when we suddenly heard a groaning or 

owling in the further end of thecavern, which 

instantly fixed all our attention. Wharton and 
myself listened anxiously; but our daring and 
inconsiderate young friend Lincoln, together 
with my huntsman crept about on their hands 
and knees, and endeavored to discover, by grop- 
ings from whence the sound proceeded. 

hey had not advanced far into the cavern, 
before we heard them utter an exclamation of 
surprise; and they returned to us, each carry- 
ing io his arms an animal angularly marked, 
and about the sizeof a cat, seemingly of great 
power, and furnished with immense fangs. The 
eyes were of green color; strong claws were 
upon their feet; anda blood red tongue hung 
out of their mouths. Wharton had scarce- 
ly glanced at them, when he exclaimed in con- 
sternation, “ We have come into the den of a 
” He was interrupted by a fearful cry of 
dismay from our guides, who came rushing pre- 
cipitately towards us, calling out, “ A tiger! a 
tiger!” and, at the same time, with extraordina- 
ry rapidity, they climbed up a cedar tree, and 
then hid themselves among the branches. 

After the first sensation of horror and surprise, 
which rendered me motionless for a moment, 
had subsided, I grasped my fire arms. Whar- 
ton had already regained his composure and self- 

session; and he called us to assist him instant- 
y in blocking up the mouth of the cave with 
an immense stone which fortunately lay near it. 
The sense of approaching danger augmented 
our strength; for we now distinctly heard the 

wl of the ferocious animal; and we were 
ost beyond redemption if he reached the en- 
trance before we could get it closed. Ere this 
was done, we could distinctly see the tiger bound- 
ing towards the spot, and stooping in order to 





creep into his den by the narrow opening. At 
this fearful moment our exertions were success- 








THE TIGER’S CAVE. 


hee and the great stone kept the wild beast at 


a ° 

ie was a small open space however, left 
between the top of the entrance and the stone, 
through which we could see the head of the ani- 
mal, illaminated by his glowing eyes, which he 
rolled glaring with fury upon us. His frightful 
roaring too, penetrated to the depths of the cav- 
ern, and was answered by the hoarse growlin 
of the cubs. Our ferocious enemy attempte 
first toremove the stone with his powerful claws, 
and then to push it with his head from its place; 
and these efforts proving abortive, served only 
to increase his wrath. He uttered a tremend- 
ous, heart piercing howl, and his flaming eyes 
darted light into the darkness of our retreat. 

** Now is the time to fire at him,” said Whar- 
ton with his usual calmness, “ aim at his eyes: 
the ball will go through his brain, and we shall 
have a chance to get rid of him.” 

Frank seized his double barrelled gun, and 
Lincoln his pistols. 'The former placed the muz- 
zle within a few inches of the tiger, and Lincoln 
did the same. At Wharton’s command they both 
drew their triggers, atthe same moment; butno 
shot followed. The Tiger who seemed aware 
that the flash indicated an attack upon hin, 
sprang growling from the entrance, but feeling 
himself unhurt, immediately turned back again, 
and stationed himself in his former place. The 
powder in beth pieces was wet. 

* All is now over,” said Wharton, we have 
only to choose whether we shall die of hunger, 
together with these animals who are shut up 
along with us, or open the entrance to the blood 
thirsty monster without, and so make a quicker 
end of the matter. : 

So saying, be placed himself close beside the 
stone, which, for the moment, defended us, and 
looked undauntedly upon the lightning eyes of 
the tiger. Lincoln raved, and Frank took a 
piece of strong cord from his pocket, and has- 
tened to the further end of the cave; | knew 
not with what design. We soon, however, heard 
a low, stifled ning, and the tiger, which had 
heard it also, became more restless and disturb- 
ed than ever, He went backwards and forwards 
before the entrance of the cave, in the most 
wild and impetuous manner; then stood still, 
and stretching out his neck in the direction of 
the forest broke forth in a deafning howl. \ 

Our two Indian guides took advantage of this 


opportunity, to discharge several arrows from | 


thetree. He was struck more than once; but the 
light weapons bounded back harmless from his 
thick skin. At length however, one of them 
struck him near the eye, and the arrow remain- 
ed sticking in the wound. He now broke anew 
into the wildest fury, sprang at the tree, and tore 
it with his claws, as if he would have dragged 
it to the ground. But having at length, succeed- 
ed in getting rid of the arrow, he became more 
calm, and laid himself down, as before, in front 
of the cave. 

Frank now returned from the lower end o 
the den, anda glance showed us what he had 
been doing. In each hand, and dangling from 
the end of the string, were the two cubs. He 
had strangled them; and before we were aware 
what he had intended, he threw them through 
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the opening to the tiger. No sooner did the ani- 
mal perceive them than he gazed earnestly upon 
them, and began to examine them closely, turn- 
ing them cautiously from side to side. As soon 
as he became aware that they were dead, he ut- 
tered so piercing a howl of sorrow, that we were 
obliged to put our hands to our ears. 

The thunder had now ceased; and the storm, 
had sunk to a gentle gale, songs, of birds were 
again heard in the wap age ae forest, and the 
sunbeams sparkled in the drops that hung from 
the leaves. We saw jthrough the aperture, how 
allnature was reviving, after the war of the ele- 
ments which had so recently taken place; but 
the contrast only made our situation more hor- 
rible. We were in a grave from which there 
was no deliverance; anda monster,worse than 
the fabled Ceberus kept watch over us.—The 
tiger had laid himself down beside his whelps. 
He was a beautiful animal, of great size and 
strength; and his limbs being stretched out at 
full length, displayed his immense power of 
muscle. A double row of great teeth stood far 
enough apart to show his large red tongue, from 
which the white foam fell in Targe drops. Allat 
once, another roar was heard at a distance, and 
the tiger immediately arose and answered it with 
a fearful howl. At the instant our Indiansutter- 
ed a shriek, which announced that some new 
danger threatened us. A few moments confirm- 
ed our worst fears; for another tiger, not quite 
so large, came rapidly to the spot where we were. 

The howls which the tigress gave, when she 
bad examined the bodies of her cubs, surpassed 
every thing of horror that we had yet heard; 
and the tiger mingled his cry with hers.—Sud- 
denly her roaring was lowered toa hoarse grow]l- 
ing,and we saw her anxiously stretch out her 
head, extend her wide and smoking nostrils, 
and look as if she were determined to discover 
prnaga | the’murderers of her young. Her 
eyes quickly fell upon us, and she made a spring 
forwards, with the intention of penetrating to 
our place of refuge. Perhaps she might have 
been enabled, by her immense strength, to push 
away the stone, had we not, with all our united 
power, held it against her. When she found 
that all her efforts were fruitless, she approach- 
ed the tiger, which lay stretched out besides his 
cubs, al he rose and joined in the hollow roar- 
ings. They stood together for a few moments, 
as if in consultation, and then suddenly went off 
ata rapid pace and disappeared from our sight. 
Their howling died away in the distance, and 
then entirely ceased. : 

Our Indians descended from their tree, and 
called upon us to seize the only possibility of our 
yet saving ourselves, by instant flight; for that 


| the tigershad only gone round the height toseek 


another inlet to the cave, with which they were, 
no doubt, acquainted. Inthe greatest haste the 
stone was pushed aside, and we stepped forth 
from what we had considered a living grave. 
We now heard once more the roaring of the 
tigers, though at a distance; and following the 
examples of our guide, we precipitately struck 
into a side path. From the number of roots and 
branches of trees, with which the storm had 
Sstrewed our path, and the slippyness of the 
road, our flight was slow and difficult. 
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Wehad proceeded thus for about a quarter of 
an hour, when we found that our way led along 
the edge of a rocky cliff, with innumerable 
fissures. We had just entered upon it, when 
suddenly the Indians, who were before us,utter- 
ed one of their piercing shrieks, and we imme- 
diately became aware that the tigers were in 
pursuit of us. iy by despair, we rushed to- 
wards one of the breaks, or gulfs, in our way, 
over which was thrown a bridge of reeds, that 
sprang up and down at every step, and could be 
trod with safety by the light foot of the Indians 
alone. Deep in the hollow below rushed an im- 
petuous stream, and a thousand pointed and jag- 
yea rocks, threatened destruction on every side. 
incoln, my huntsman, and myself, passed over 
the chasm in safety; but Wharton was still in 
the middle of the waving bridge, and endeavor- 
ing to steady himself, when both the tigers were 
seen to issue from the neighboring forest; the mo- 
ment they descried us, they bounded towards us 
with dreadful roarings. eanwhile, Wharton 
had nearly gained the safe side of the gulf, and we 
were all clambering up the rocky cliff, except 
Lincoln, who remained at the reedy bridge, to as- 
sist his friend tostep upon firm ground. Wharton, 
though the ferocious animals were close upon 
him, never lost his pe wks or presence of mind. 
As soon as he had gained the edge of the cliff, he 
knelt down and with his sword divided the fasten- 
ings by which the bridge was attached tothe rock, 
e expected that an effectual barrier would 
thus be put tothe further progress of our pur- 
suers; but he was mistaken; for he had scarce- 
ly accomplished his task, when the tigress 
with ;a moment’s pause rushed towards the 
chasm, and attempted to bound overit. It was 
a fearful sight tosee the mighty animal suspend- 
ed for a moment in the air, above the abyss; but 
the scene passed like a flash of lightning. Her 
strength was not equal to the distance: she fell 
inte the gulf, and before she reached the bottom, 
was torn into a thousand pieces by the j 
intsof the rock. Her fate did notin the least 
ismay her companion ; he followed her with an 
immensé spring, and reached the opposite side, 
but only with his fore claws; and thus he clung 
to the edge of the precipice, endeavoring to 
gain a footing. The Indians again uttered a 
wild shriek as if all hope had been lost. 

But Wharton, who was nearest the edge of 
the rock, advanced courageously towards the 
tiger and struck his sword into the ope breast. 
Enraged beyond all measure, the wiid beas{col- 
lected all his strength, and with a violent effort, 
fixing one of his hind legs upon the edge of the 
cliff a seized Wharton by the thigh. The hero- 
ic man still preserved his fortitude; he gras 
the trunk of a tree with his left hand, to steady 
and support himself, while, with his right, he 
wrenched and violently turned the sword that 
was still in the breast of thetiger. All this was 
the work of an instant. The Indians, Frank, 
and myself, hastened to his assistance, but Lin- 
coln who was already at his side, had seized 
Wharton’s gun, which lay near the ground, and 
struck so powerful a blow with the butt end 
upon the headof the tiger, that the animal, stun- 
ned and overpowered, let go his hold, and fell 








back into the abyss.—Edin. werary Journal. 
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{The following poem, written by one of the young 
jadies of the Albany Female Academy, obtained the 
first premium gold medal, at the recent annual exami- 
nation in that institution.] 
THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

BY ANNE CHARLOTTE LYNCH. 


Hast! thou eternal floed, whose restless waves 
Roll onward in their course, as wild and free 
As if the shores they lashed were not the graves 
Of mouldering empires? When I think of thee, 
Tiiou dost remind me of the ebbless sea— 
The sea of Time, whose tide sweeps unconfined, 
Its channel Earth, its shores Eternity ;— 
hose billows roll resistless o’er mankind : 
Like that thou rollest on, nor heed’st the wrecks behind. 


Tigdhee were empires; but the tide of Time 
lied o’er them, and they fell; and here they lie, 
Wrecked in their greatness, mouldering yet sublime. 
And beautiful in their mortality ; 
And godlike men were there, the wise and free ; 
But what are they who now look o’er thy waves? 
Rh but as worms, that feed on their decay, 
They kneel to stranger lords—a land of slaves, 
Of men whose only boast is their ancestral graves. 


Upon thy shores the Holy Prophets trod, 
And from their hill-tops came the voice of One 
Whom thou obeyest, even the Eternal God; 
on thy breast the Star of Bethlehem shone. 
That star, though quenched in blood, hath risen a 


sun, 
And other climes are radiant with its light; 
But thy fair shores, alas! it shines not on, 
Save when some land with its effulgence bright, 
Reflects the heavenly rays upon their moral night. 


Phil y hath decked her form divine 
In all her loveliest draperies, and wrought 

Her brightest dreams by thee, thy shores her shrine, 
Thy sons her oracles, the kings of thought ; 
But they a passed, and save their names, are 


naught 
And their bright dreams are buried like their clay, 
Or shattered, like the fanes where they were taught 
But though religions, empires, men decay, 
Thou, restless, changeless flood—thou dost not pass 
away. 


There Poesy hath woven such fair dreams, 
That man hath deemed them — reality; 
There she hath peopled hills and vales and streams 
And va they waters with her phantasy ; 
And fa ods left heaven to roam by thee; 
There she embodied passions of the heart 
In such fair forms, that frail mortality 
Failed to conceive, until triumphal Art 
Bade from the Parian stone the immortal image start. 


The loftiest bards whose names illume the past 
Have hung upon thy shores, and thy deep tone 
Ceased at their Orphean lyres;—but now the last, 
“The Pilgri rd,” whose matchless song alone 
Hath made thy name immortal as his own,— 
A stranger of the north, but “as it were 
A child of thee,” his spirit too hath flown, , 
Thus have the greatest passed. Thine azure air 
Still echoes to their song, but thou alone art there. 


Thine empires one by one have fall’n, and now 
The last is pera vn So decay—yes, she, 
‘The coronet upon thy furrow’d brow, 
The mistress of the world, the queen of thee, 
The paradise of earth, sweet Italy; 
aeript of her queenly robes in dust she lies, 
ame wr slaves nor struggling to be free. 
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There hath she fallen, as the dolphin dies, 
More brightly beautiful in her last agonies. 


But though thy shores are sepulchres that time 
Hath peopled with dead empires, though they are 
But shattered wrecks, and every other clime 
Hath peg beg their decay; yet Nature there 
Hath made her pall of beauty~—sadly fair. 
And they shall be, while thy blue wayes shall foam, 
The Mecca of the world—the altar where 
Science, Devotion, Genius, Art, shall come, 
And feel as Moslems fee} above their Prophet’s tomb. 


And thou, unchanging flood, that wanderest on 
Through that dark path of ruin and decay, 
Still must thou roll untainted and alone. 
Men shall arise, and shine, and pass away, 
Like the bright bubbles of thy glittering spray; 
And thrones shall totter, kingdoms be laid waste— 
Yea, empires rise and fall along thy way, 
Like the dark heavings of thy troubled breast; 
But thou shalt still roll on—for thee there is no rest! 
———— 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
STANZAS, 


On the Death of a talented Young Friend. 


“Great Gop! how could thy vengeance light 
So bitterly, on one so bright ! 

How could the hand that gave such charms, 
Blast them again?” MOORE. 


Briacut, viewless dead ! receive the lays 
Which flow from friendship, most sincere 
If round this Globe, thy spirit strays, 
Or haunts the scenes that once were dear. 


The muse who knew thy gifted powers— 
Who oft admir’d thy burning verse— 
Shall strew thy urn with bnghtest flowers, 
And all thy matchless worth rehearse. 


When night his ebon throne resumes, 
When skies reflect their softest ray, 

When flow’rs give out their sweet perfumes, 
Around thy dew-wet grave I'll stray. 


Some friendly hand a tomb will raise, 
And genius rear the sculptur’d stone, 

Which justly shall reeord thy praise, 
And tell how bright thy virtues shone. 


The youths, whose generous bosoms swell 
With rapture, at thy rising fame, 

Shall all thy manly graces tell, 
And hand to future time thy name. 


For thee, on each returning year, 
Beauty will heave the tender sigh; 

For thee shall drop the briny tear, 
And all her native numbers try. 


Around yon kind paternal dome, 
Where oft thy childish footsteps stray’d, 
Methinks there hangs a solemn gloom, 
Which saddens all the distant glade. 


Like Virtue’s image, sent on earth, _ 
Thou charm’d’st awhile our wondering eyes, 
Then sought the climes that gave thee birth, 
And wing’d thy way to happier skies! 


It Virtue can a crown receive, 
What dazzling glories deck thy head ! 
No longer, then, let friendship grieve, 
Since thou, from woe to bliss art fled. 


But why did all-mysterious heaven, 
Form such a faultless piece of clay ? 
Why was the transient blessing given, 


us to be torn so soon away! eo # 
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AN ESSAY 
On the Education af Females. 
“Remember, man, the universal cause 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws; 
Heaven breathes thro’ every member of the whole, 


One commun blessing as one common soul.” 
POPE. 


In this country, talent and good sense have 
been united to promote the general respectabili- 
ty and comfort of the community—the laws ef 
other nations have been consulted, and the ef- 
forts which they produced examined prior to 
the formation of our own code, judging from 
the experience of others, those which had been 
proved to be beneficial, were selected, and any 
having a tendency to lessen the dignity of man, 
where rejected—no wild speculations were ha- 
zarded—no Utopian theories were attempted to 
be realized, and if it be true that originality is 
simply judicious imitation, we may claim 
for our edict the merit of being original, as well 
as admirable. They gave to every American 
a right to vote, and in order that this inestima- 
ble privilege should be granted to men capable 
of using it with propriety, they gave them like- 
wise every facility for obtaining an Education 
calculated to enlarge the mind and fit them for 
their duties to themselves and the common- 
wealth—the species of knowledge most neces- 
sary, and the best method of conveying that 
knowledge, have been frequently discussed, and 
the formation of a College in consequence of 
Mr. Girard’s bequest, has elicited the opinions 
of men whose experience, enlightened minds 
and benevolence, gives us an assurance that 
their prospects are such as would tend to the ad- 
vancement of the rising generation, both in a 
moral and political point of view; yet while so 
much care has been evinced for the cultivation 
of the minds of men, it seems strange that one 
material circumstance should be overlooked, 
namely, the foundation upon which those excel- 
lent principles of ye yy are to rest—when 
an architect draws his plan of an edifice, it does 
not escape his recollection that the basis by. 
which it is to be supported, must be solid, dura- 
ble and in keeping with the remainder of the 
building, although it is not destined to share in 
the admiration which the structure, when com- 
plete, may excite either by its usefulness or its 

eauty—and should not the architect of the hu- 
man mind look out for laborers suited to the 
task of forming its first ideas in order to qualify 
it for its future destruction? To whom is the ear- 
liest formation of the mind necessarily entrust- 
ed?—To women—and are women prepared by 
their own Education to perform this duty? It is 
to be feared, not—custom has made it indelicate 
for an unmarried lady to speak of being a wife 
or mother; ought not this to be rectified—should 
she not on the contrary be made fully to under- 
stand the importance of the stations assigned 
toher. How would a man act in his trade, his 
profession, or as acitizen, if it were considered 
2 breach of decorum on his part to speak on the 
subject—or if they were made theories for jests 
to be laughed or blushed at—why cannot wo- 
men receive the same advantages as men in this 
43 
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caso? why cannot their early years be passed in 
preparing them for the situations they will be 
called upon to fill when they arrive at maturity ? 
The only reply that can be given to this ques- 
tion is, that custom has arranged otherwise; but 
it should be broken—this, like many other ab- 
surdities which have clogged the human mind, 
and which are day after day discovered to be 
“* more honoured in the breach than in the ob- 
servance.” A gentleman who had lately written 
some able and ingenious letters upon the Educa- 
tion of young men, says “ there are fewer absur- 
dities in the Education of Females, than in that 
of the opposite sex”—if this be true, it is in- 
deed to be desired that such men as the writer 
alluded to, would devote their talents to clear 
away the dark cloud which hangs between them 
and the light of reason and truth—yet there can 
hardly be a greater absurdity than the ignor- 
ance in which women are kept of the duties of 
their alloted sphere—another fault exits in the 
lure held out to induce them to learn. A young 
lady commences the attainment of some accom- 
plishment—she finds it, difficult and this difficul- 
ty engenders a dislike—she asks why she must 
learn it, and what is the answer, “ because it is 
fashionable—because Miss such a one learns it, 
and because it will make you appear to advan- 
tage when you grow up;” these are sown— 
the seeds of that vanity, which is attributed to 
females—the child naturally concludes that it 
must be of great consequence to appear to ad- 
vantage, and no wonder if it becomes her first 
object in after life ; in place of drilling her to ap- 
pear to advantage in company, it would be more 
conducive to her usefulness and to her happi- 
ness, if she were taught to look upon her accom- 
plishments as means to render her more pleas- 
ing to her family or more capable of passing her 
solitary hours agreeably; this would alleviate 
some of the sorrows of the female sex--she who 
leads a life of celibacy would by this course be 
taught to turn to her accomplishments as sonr- 
ces of delight, in place of that disgust to which the 
present mode of tuition gives rise ; how does she 
regard them as years advance, and it chances 
that no one sues for her hand.—Her acquire- 
ments have failed in their object, they have not, 
after all, made her appear to sufficient advantage 
to obtain for her one eligible offer—they were 
given her for ornament, not for use, and the vic- 
tim of a fallacious mode of Education, is left to 
repent, *‘ a youth of follies,” and to meet “ an old 
age of cares’”—so much for its effect upon single 
ladies; and how for married ones—she whom 
Heaven gave to man for a companion, but alas! 
the designs of providence are prevented, cus- 
tom has said that as the duties of men and wo- 
men do not assimilate, neither need their educa- 
tion—is not this an absurdity; on the contrary, 
ought not some means be devised to encourage 
a reciprocity of taste; persons of opposite tem- 
pers may agree, but those whose taste differ, 
rarely do—or indeed who would, if he consulted 
his reason, choose for a companion one who 
was ignorant of the subjects which interested 
him or who disliked the pursuits he loved to fol- 
low. For this reason,men often seek abroad for 
that social intercourse from which they are de- 
barred at home ; this leads to dissipation and ex- 
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travagance, and is the cause of many of the evils 
of wedded life; in like manner it produces ill ef- 
fects between a mother and her son—the child 
remains in her charge for five or six years or 
even for a longer a a if he is sent to 
school, it is frequently to a female teacher who 
is not better qualified for the task than is the 
mother herself—at length he is placed under the 
care of a master, and objects are presented te 
his imagination, totally different from those he 
has been hitherto accustomed to contemplate. 
He hears other boys in the course of their lessons, 
tell some historical anecdote which attracts his 
attention; he relates it in turn to his mother and 
and how does she act—does she seek to show 
forth his ideas upon the subject—does she relate 
some similar circumstance, and throw a clear 
light upon the interesting fact, alas! no—she 
either evinces an indiscreet admiration of her 
boy’s acquisition of knowledge, or she shows an 
equally indiscreet indifference about it. In the 
former case, she exalts the child’s opinion of his 
own understanding, and lessens his reverence 
for her, and in the latter, she represses the na- 
tural desire of his young mind to make his mo- 
ther his confident, and in consequence his affec- 
tion diminishes, he seeks for another heart to be 
the repository of his thoughts, and thus a bar is 
stated between himand the mother who watch- 
ed over his helpless infancy, and she mourns, 
when he arrives at the age of manhood, that he 
neither pays respect to her advice nor shows a 
desire for her society. If women were made 
aware of the necessity of conforming themselves 
to the taste of their husbands and sons—if their 
minds were allowed the same advantages, there 
can be no doubt of their using their knowledge 
with propriety—they are told that a well order- 
ed house ought to be their chief boast, and be- 
hold what neatness, what cleanliness and what 
an appearance of comfort is found in those of 
the American women ; but their domestic avoca- 
tions do not employ their whole time, even in the 
humble walks of life, and habit has rendered 
them so easy,that although they employ their 
hands, they do not occupy their thoughts too 
much, therefore, would not be imposed upon 
them, if in addition to their present studies they 
were called upon to assist in the formation of 
the minds of their children, it would prove an 
advantageous exercise for their mental faculties, 
it would lessen their fondness for dress, expen- 
sive furniture, and above all, that senseless gos- 
sip on which men look with contempt. Let the 
ample page of history be laid open for the peru- 
sal of females, in place of their present superfi- 
cial knowledge of its contents. In every female 
seminary let some portion of each day be set 
apart for conversation and needlework, let the 
overness then introduce some subject combin- 
ing instruction and interest, this will create a 
distaste for that idle chit chat, to which man 
females, estimable in other respects, are so muc 
addicted—and this will relieve them from the 
necessity of seeking for topics suited to the limi- 
ted understandings of women when they are con- 
versing with them. The line drawn between 
the two sexes is a remnant of barbarism, a cus- 
tom engendered when war was the business of 
men, and at periods when women were sunk be- 
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neath their proper standing or elevated far above 
it. It is a line which Providence has not drawn, 
never was it said to the intellects of women as 
to the troubled waves, * So far shalt thou go and 
no further’—Oh no—in all improvements pro- 
jected for the male part of the creation, if some 
care is not bestowed upon the other portion of 
it, the scheme will prove visionary—an air-built 
castle which resembles the poet’s wish for his 
mistress. 


As half in shade, and halt in sun; 
The world along its path advances— 
Oh may the side the sun’s upon, 

Be all that ever meets thy glances. 


This is very beautiful, but it is also impossi- 
ble—and it is equally impossible for men to bask 
in the light while women are left in the dark. 
The stronger mind of man may sustain the full 

lare of intellectual beams as the eagle’s eye is 

ramed to meet the full rays of the sun, while 
that woman can only encounter its brightness 
at a distance ; but if she is completely left in the 
shade, her influence will prevent men from ever 
leaving it totally—this influence is of the most 
dangerous kind under the present state of things; 
for it is unacknowledged and therefore, no care 
has been taken to inspire women with a prudent 
use of it, yet has it existed through all nations.— 
Behold the Spartans whose matrons were em- 

loyed to deliver the shield to their sons on go- 
ing forth to battle with words to unite them to 
bravery. Behold the Romans, who when their 
State was on the brink of ruin, sent their fe- 
males to the Volscian camp, and the proud, the 
injured Coriolanus yielded to the tears of his mo- 
ther—by her influence, did Esther save her tribe; 
let us therefore take example from the history 
of other countries and seek to turn the power of 
women to good account, and in place of suffer- 
ing weeds to spring forth in their wild luxuriance, 
let us teach flowers to grow—next to Religion. 
Education most refine the soul—it softened the 
vices of the English Elizabeth, and to it she 
owed the glory of her reign. It strengtened the 
unfortunate wor Jane Grey—preserved her 
during her youth from the dissipation of high 
life, and assisted her to resign her throne and 
her life, without a sigh. But we need not look 
to other times or other countries, for its effects. 
who can read the pure effusions of Mrs. Sigour- 
ney’s muse, without acknowledging the delight 
which educated minds, when endowed with ge- 
nius, can give, or who can behold Mrs. Hale ex- 
erting her talents for the cuppa? of her orphan 
family, without feeling proud of, their countrv- 
women—these are bright constellations, shin- 
ing forth amid darkness; nor are they alone— 
yet although, we do not expect such luminaries 
to rise in every man’s home any more than we 
should hope that each separate star in the milky 
sky, should omit the effulgence of Venus or 
Mars, yet we desire, ardently desire, that every 
female mind may receive its portion of light, 
whether it afterwards sheds it around for the 
benefit of others, or confine its rays to a narrow- 
er orbit—then should the glowing lines of the 
poet be verified— 
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FLOWERS——THE BAPTISM OF FIRE. 


Nature made you to temper man; 
We had been brutes without you— 
There’s in you all that we believe of Heaven ; 
Amazing bnghtness—purity and truth ; 
Eternal joy and everlasting love.” 
MRS. BELL. 
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Written for the Casket. 
FLOWERS. 


eee 


“Flow nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on the bloom extracting liquid sweet.” 


O nature’s charms, I love them— 
But view'd in flowers the most, 
The loveliness ‘tis theirs to wear, the fairest cannot 


ast ; 
The Tulip gay, I love it— 
With its bright spreading leaves, 
And the sweet and modest violet that scents the pass- 
ing breeze. 


The fragrant Rose, I love it— 

Emblem of beauty meet ; 

And the little flower Forget-me-not that springs be- 
neath my feet ! 

The Lilly pure, I love it— 

The fairest of all flowers, 

With its snow-white leaves so delicate, so fit for 
queenly bowers. ~ 


The Cowslip small, I love it— 

With its tiny cups of gold ; 

And the Hyacinth, whose fragile bells are cast in 
beauty’s mould! 

Sweet flowers, I dearly love ye, 

Remembrancers of youth, 

emembrancers of days now past, of friendship, 

home, and truth. 


Oh! childhood’s days were happy, 

When I placed ye in my hair— 

And my playmates sporting, called me the “fairest of 
the fair ;” 

Now when your beauties charms me, 

In garden, vale or glen, 

{ do not fly as once I did, to pluck ye from tne stem; 


For those who love’d me now are gone, 

With them my joys are fled ; 

Some far away, some cold estranged, some numbered 
with the dead, 

‘our simple graces oft recall 

The playful group again, 

Alas! that memory of past joys should add to present 
pain. 


To me sweet flowers, your fading, 

With it a sadness brings, 

It seems to say, how fleeting are earth’s most lovely 
things— 

It seems to speak of pleasure’s past, 

Fled like the morning’s ray ; 

It speaks of young affection crushed, bright dreams, 
ah! where are they ? 


Faded and flown like May’s last flowers 

in rude December’s blast— 

Like them too bright, too beautiful, in this cold world 
to last! 

But not like them to bloom again 

With the first breath of spring, . 

Oh no! they never, never know, a second blossoming. 


FLORA. 
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From Outre-Mer. 
THE BAPTISM OF FIRE. 


The more you mow us down, the thicker we rise ; 
the Christian blood you spill is like the seed you sow; 
~—it springs from the earth again and fructifies the 
more. TERTULLIAN. 


As day was drawing toa close, and the rays 
of the setting sun climbed up the dungeon wall, 
the prisoner sat and read in a tome with silver 
clasps. He was aman in the vigor of his days, 
with a pale and noble countenance, that wore 
less the marks of worldly care than of high and 
holy thought. His temples were already bald ; 
but a thick and cues beard bespoke the 
strength of manhood, and his eye, dark, full, and 
eloquent, beamed withall the enthusiasm of a 
inartyr. ; 

The book before him was a volume of the early 
Christian Fathers. He was reading the Apolo- 
getic of the eloquent Tertullian, the oldest and 
ablest writer of the Latin Church. At times he 
paused and raised his eyes to Heaven as if in 

rayer, and then read on again in silence. At 
engtha passage seemed to touch his inmost soul. 
He read aloud : 

‘** Give us, then, what names you please, from 
the instruments of cruelty you torture us by, call 
us Sarmenticians and Semaxians, because you 
fasten us totrunks of trees, and stick us about 
with faggots toset us on fire; yet letme tell you, 
when we are thus begirt and dressed about with 
fire, we are then in our most illustrious apparel. 
These are our victorious palms and robes of glory; 
and mounted on our funeral pile we look upon 
ourselves in our triumphal chariot. No wonder, 
then, such passive heroes please not those they 
vanquish with such conquering sufferings. And 
therefore we pass for men of despair, and vio- 
lently bent upon our own destruction. However, 
that which you are pleased to call madness and 
despair in us, are the very actions, which under 
virtue’s standard lift up your sons of fame and 
glory, and emblazon them to future ages.” 

He arose and paced the dungeon to and fro, 
with folded arms anda firm step. His thoughts 
held communion with eternity. 

‘*Father, which art in Heaven!” he exclaim- 
ed; “give me strength to die, like those holy 
men of old, who scorned to purchase life at the 
expense of truth. That truth has made me free; 
and though condemned on earth, I know that L 
am absolved in heaven !’’ 

He again seated himself at his table, and read 
in that tome with silver clasps. 

This solitary prisoner was Anne Du Bourg, a 
man, who feared not man. Once a merciful 
judge in that august tribunal, upon whose voice 
hung the life and death of those, who were per- 
secuted for conscience’ sake, he was now him- 
self an accused,—a convicted heretic, condemn- 
ed to the baptism of fire, because he would not 
uurighteously condemn others. He had dared 
to plead the cause of suffering humanity before 
that dread tribunal,and in the presence of the 
king himself to declare, that it was an offence to 
the majesty of God to shed man’s blood in his 
name. Six weary months,—from June to De- 
cember,—he had lain a prisoner in that dungeon, 
from which a death by fire was soon to set him 
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ne. Such was the clemency of Henry the Sec- 
ond! 

As the prisoner read, his eyes were filled with 
tears. He still — upon the printed page, 
but it wasa blank before hiseyes. His thoughts 
were far away amid the scenes of his childhood, 
amid the green valleys of Riom, and the Golden 
Mountains of Auvergne. Some simple word 
had called up the vision of the past. He was a 
child again. He was playing with the pebbles 
of the brook,--he was shouting to the echo of 
the hills,--he was Ns bs. at his mother’s knee, 
with his little hands clasped in hers. 

This dream of childhood was broken by the 
grating of bolts and bars, as the jailor opened his 
prison door. A moment afterwards, his former 
colleague, De Harley, stood at his side. 

“Thou here!” exclaimed the prisoner, sur- 
prised at the visit. ‘“ Thou in the dungeon 
of an heretic! On what errand hast thou 
come?” 

* On an errand of mercy,” replied De Harley. 
**] come to tell the a 

“ That the hour of my death draws near ?” 

“That thou mayst still be saved.” 

“ Yes; if I bear false witness against my God 
--barter heaven for earth—an eternity for a 
few brief days of worldly existence. Lost, thou 
shouldst say,—lost, not saved!”’ 

“No! saved!” cried De Harley with warmth; 
“ saved from a death of shame and an eternity 
of wo! Renounce this false doctrine—this 
abominable heresy—and return again to the bo- 
som of the church, which thou dost rend with 
strife and dissention.”’ 

“ God judge between thee and me, which has 
embraced the truth.” 

“‘ His hand already smites thee.” 

‘It bas fallen more heavily upon those who 
so unjustly persecute me. here is the king ? 
—he who said, that with his own eyes he would 
behold me perish at the stake?—he, to whom 
the undaunted Du Faur cried, like Elijah to 
Ahab, It is thou, who troublest Israel! here 
is the king ?—called through a sudden and vio- 
lent death to the judgment seat of heaven?— 
Where is Minard, the persecutor of the just ?— 
Slain by the hand of anassassin! It was not 
without reason, that I said to him, when standing 
before my accusers, Tremble ! believe the word 
of one, who is about to appear before God; thou 
likewise shalt stand there soon,—thou, that shed- 
dest the blood of the children of peace. He has 
gone to his account before me.” 

‘“* And that menace has hastened thine own 
condemnation. Minard was slain by the Hu- 
guenots, and it is whispered, that thou wert pri- 
vy to his death.” 

“This at least might have been spared a dy- 
ing man!” replied the prisoner, much agitated 
by so unjust and so unexpected an accusation. 
‘** As I hope for mercy hereafter, I am innocent 
of the blood of this man, and of all knowledge of 
so foul acrime. But tell me, hast thou come 
here only to embitter my last moments with such 
an accusation as this? Ifso, 1 pray thee, leave 
me. My moments are precious. 1 would be 
alone.” 

“T came to offer thee life, freedom, and hap- 
piness.” 
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“ Life-—freedom—happiness! At the price 
thou hast set upon them, [ scorn them all! Had 
the apostles and martyrs of the early christian 
church listened to such paltry bribes as these, 
where were now the faith in which we trust! 
These holy menof old shall answer for me. Hear 
what Justin Martyr says in his earnest appeal 
to Antonine the Pious, in behalf of the Christians, 
who in his day were unjustly loaded with public 
odium and oppression. 

He opened the volume before him and read : 

**I could wish you would take this also into 
consideration, that what we say is really for 
your own good; for it isin our power at any 
time to escape your torments, by denying the 
faith,when you question us about it; but we 
scorn to purchase life at the expense of a lie; 
for our souls are winged with a desire ofa life 
of eternal duration and purity, of an immediate 
conversation with Gon, the father and maker of 
all things. We are in haste to be ae 
and finishing our faith; bogs J fully persuaded, 
that we shall arrive at this blessed state, if we 
approve ourselves to God by our works, and, by 
our obedience, express our passion for that di- 
vine life, which is never interrupted by any 
clashing evil.” 

The Catholic and the Huguenot reasoned 
long and earnestly together; but they reasuned 
in vain. Each was firm in his belief; and they 
parted to meet no more on earth. 

On the following day Du Bourg was summoned 
before his judges to receive his final sentence. 
He heard it unmoved, and with a prayer to Gud, 
that he would pardon those who had condemned 
him according to their consciences. He then 
addressed his judges in an oration full of er 
and eloquence. It closed with these words: 

“And now, ye judges,if indeed you hold the 
sword of God as ministers of his wrath, to take 
vengeance upon those who do evil, beware, I 
charge you beware, how you condemn us. Uon- 
sider well what evil we have done; and before 
all things, decide whether it be just, that we 
should listen unto you, rather than unto God. 
Are you so drunken with the wine-cup of the 
great sorceress, that you drink poison for nour- 
ishment? Are you not those, who make the 
people sin, by turning them away from the ser- 
vice of God? And it you regard more the opin- 
ion of men than of heaven, in what esteem are 
you held by other nations and principalities and 
powers, for the martyrdoms you have caused in 
obedience to this blood-stained Phalaris ?—-God 
grant, thou cruel tyrant, that by thy miserable 
death, thou may’st oe an end to our groans ! 

Why weep ye? What means this delay? Your 
hearts are heavy within you. Your consciences 
are haunted by the judgment of God. And 
thus it is, that the condemned rejoice in the fires 
you have kindled, and think they never live bet- 
ter, than in the midst of consuming flames. Tor- 
ments affright them not,—insults enfeeble them 
not,—their honour is redeemed by death—-he 
that dies is the conqueror, and the conquered, he 
that mourns. 

No! whatever snares are spread for us, what- 
ever suffering we endure, you cannot separate 
us from the love of Christ. Strike then—slay— 
grind us to powder! Those that die in the 
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shall live again; we shall all be raised together. 
Condemn meas you will—I am a Christian; yes, 
J ama Christian,and am ready to die for the 
glory of our Lord—for the truth of the evangel- 
ists. 

Quench, then, your fires! Let the wicked 
abandon his way, and return unto the Lord,and 
he will have compassion on him. Live—be hap- 
py—and meditate on God, ye Judges! As for 
me,I gorejoicing to my death. hat wait ye 
for! Lead me to the scaffold!” 

They bound the prisoner’s hands, and leading 
him forth from the council-chamber, placed him 
upon the cart, that was to bear him to the Place 
de Gréve. Before and behind marched a guard 
of five hundred soldiers; Du Bourg was beloved 
by the people, and a popular tumult was appre- 
hended. ‘ihe day was overcast and sad; and 
ever and anon the sound of the tolling bell min- 
gled its dismal clang with the solemn notes of 
the funeral march. They soon reached the 
place of execution, which was already filled with 
a dense and silent crowd. Inthe centre stood 
the opie with a pile of faggots beneath it, and 
the hangman, with a burning torch in his hand. 
But this funeral apparel inspired no terror in 
the heart of Du Bourg. look of triumph 
beamed from his eye, and his countenance shone 
like that of an angel. With his own hands he 
divested himself of his outer garments and ga- 
zing round upon the breathless and sympathiz- 
ing crowd, exclaimed: 

** My friends ; | come not hither as a thiefor a 
murderer ; but it is for the gospel’s sake !” 

A cord was then fastened round his waist, and 
he was drawn up intothe air. At the same mo- 
ment the burning torch of the executioner was 
applied to the faggots beneath, and the thick 
volumes of smoke concealed the martyr from 
the horror-stricken crowd. One stifled groan 
arese from all that vast multitude, like the moan 
of the sea; and all was hushed again, save the 
crackling of the faggots, and at intervals the fu- 
neral knell, that smote the very soul. The 
quivering flames darted upward and around; 
and an agonizing cry broke from the murkey 
cloud : 

“My God! My God! forsake me not, that I 
forsake not thee!” ; ? 

The wind lifted the reddening smoke, like a 
veil, and the form of the martyr was seen to fall 
into the fire beneath, that glowed like a furnace 
seven times heated. In a moment it rose again, 
its garments all in flame; and again the faint, 
half-smotherd cry of a -y ! was heard : 

“My God! My God ! forsake me not, that I 
forsake not thee!” 

Once more the quivering body descended into 
the flames; and once more it was lifted into the 
air,a blackened, burning cinder. Again, and 
again this hellish or of baptism was re- 
peated ; till the martyr with a despairing, suffo- 
cating voice, exclaimed : 

“OQ God! I cannot die !” 

The chief executioner came forward, and 
either in mercy to the dying man, or through 
fear of the populace, threw a noose over his neck, 
and dtrangled the almost lifeless victim. At the 
same moment, the chord which held the body 
was loosened, and it fell into the fire to rise no 
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more. And thus was consumated the martyr- 
dom of the Baptism of Fire. 


Satna, conan 
IDLE WORDS. 


I have a high sense of the virtue and dignity of the 
female character; and could not, by any means, be 
thought to attribute to the ladies emphatically, the 
fault here spoken of. But 1 have remarked it in some 
of my friends, who, in all but this, were among the 
lovliest of their sex. In such, the blemish is more dis- 
tinct and striking, because so strongly contrasted with 
the superior delicacy and loveliness of their natures. 


“My God !” the beauty ott exclaimed 
With deep impassioned tone— 

But not in humble Prayer she named 
The High and Holy one. 


*T'was not upon the bended knee, 
With soul upraised to heaven 

Pleading, with heart felt agony, 
That she might be forgiven. 


"T'was not in heavenly strains to raise 
To the great Source of good 

Her daily offering of praise, 
Her song of gratitude. 


But in the gay and +, smeme crowd, 
And in the festive hall, 

’*Mid scenes of mirth and mockery proud, 
She named the Lord of All. 


She called upon that awful name, 
When laughter loudest rang— 

Or when the blush of triumph came— 
Or disappointment’s pang! 


The idlest thing that flatt’ry knew, 
The most unmeaning jest, 

From those sweet lips profanely drew, 
Names of the Holiest. 


1 thought how sweet that voice would be, 
Breathing this prayer to heaven~- 

“ My God, I worship only thee ; 
O, be my sins forgiven !” 


es 


LINES _ 
Extracted from an unpublished Poem. 
“Oh, believe not the tears that in torrents are rushing 
“Unnoticed, unchecked, down the colourless cheek, 
“Oh! believe not the sobs from the bursting heart gush- 


ing 
“A sacred, a deep rooted sorrow bespeak.” 
Prize Song—Hosss. 
No, ’tis not the eye dimm’d with weeping and sadness, 
‘That tells the dark tale of a desolate heart; 
It is not the soul that is frenzied with madness, 
Can tell the deep pangs that its blighting imparts. 


Oh! when the lov’d idol at whose cherish’d shrine 
Se often in fond adoration we’ve knelt, 

Is torn from the spot, and the heart must resign 
Each hope that it clung to, each wish that it felt. 


Then, then, can the tear tell the torture of feeling? 
Oh no, as it rose *twould congeal in the eye, 
And calm, settled gloom o’er the mourner’s heart 
stealing 
He would hide all his sorrows, and silently die. 


Full many a cheek, that with smiles may be iighted, 
Isa mask to the heart that is with’ring beneath, 

As the core of the tree may be perish’d and blighted, 
Tho’ freshness and fragrance around it may breathe. 
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THE SOIREE MUSICALE. 


From “Gale Middleton,” a new novel, just published 
by Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 


Where now, ye lying vanities of life, 
Ye ever-teimpting, ever-cheating train! 
Where are you now? and what is your amount ? 
Vexation, dissappointinent, and remorse.—THOMPSON. 
lr happened that, on the day fixed by the 
Duchess of Harrowgate for the musical party 
in Portland Place, Sir Matthew, baving some 
official business to transact in his capacity of 
alderman, with the common councilmen of his 
ward, had engaged a party of them to dine with 
him afterwards at the London Tavern, a circum- 
stance very acceptable to Lady Middleton, who, 
knowing his boon companions of the city to be 
no less staunch topers_ than himself, had no ap- 
prehension of seeing him return home until long 
after the departure of her fashionable guests. 
How she had toiled and tormented herself in all 
the preliminary arrangements; how keenly she 
had calculated the mode in which the greatest 
display could be reconciled with the smallest ex- 
pense, so as tocombine magnificence with mean- 
ness; how she had racked her imagination and 
exhausted her taste in arranging the decora- 
tions for the rooms, and the ornaments for the 
supper table; how long and deeply she had me- 
ditated upon the new 1 Srenerte to ‘i worn by her- 
self and her daughter—-these and a thousand 
other hows, whys, and wherefores,“ the willing 
Muse shall tell.” Suffice it to state, that all was 
at length completed to her entire satisfaction; 
the great, the important, the long expected 
night had arrived; the drawing-rooms, hung 
with rich draperies, and brilliantly illuminated 
with wreath-entwined lamps, lustres, and can- 
delabra, seemed to anticipate, by their joyous as- 
pect, the gay and glittering pageant of which 
they were shortly to be the scene; every ig. 
in short, was ready, and every thing wore a loo 
of cheerful expectation, unless we may except 
the bzss-viols, violoncellos, and other musical 
instruments deposited in a little orchestra, fitted 
up at the extremity of thesuite. These vehicles 
of harmonious svund, which had so often enrap- 
tured a polite audience,and were about todo so 
again, appeared, by their pare aspect, to be 
wrapped up in the dignity of their own silence, 
and to be either feeding upon the recollection of 
their past exploits, or to be seriously perpending 
what they should next achieve. The leader’s 
violin, supported by a music-book, was evidently 
consulting the bow, twisted beneath its bridge ; 
the subordinate instruments were not less obvi- 
ously listening to the conference;and as toa portly 
bass reclining against the wall ina brown study, 
you might have sworn that he was weighing the 
respective merits of Rossini and Mozart. Per- 
haps we may have erred in thus interpreting the 
meditations of these inanimate occupants of the 
orchestra; but as to the significant and serious 
airof self-importance which they severally as- 
sumed, we speak without the smallest fear of 
contradiction. 

Lady Middleton’s good taste, of which we 
have edhe | made honourable mention, shone 
conspicuously in the embellishments of the apart- 
ments, which were at once chaste and rich, 
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sufficiently resplendent to stimulate and delight, 
but not so gorgeous as _to dazzle and satiate the 
spectator, or to offend him by an air of ostenta- 
tion. In her personal appearance the same 
nice tact was perceptible. Other wives, cir- 
cumstanced like herself, might have thought 
themselves justified, considering the great re- 
puted wealth of Sir Matthew, in bedizenmng them- 
selves with diamonds, and challenging the ad- 
miration which the high and low vulgar willing- 
ly concede to such evidence of opulence. Aware 
of her origin, though she did as much as possible 
to forget it, and determined not to afford a plea 
for any sneering imputations upon Civic finery, 
Lady Middletonleft her jewels in their box, and, 
avoiding all attempts at magnificence, only 
sought to render her attire as elegant and as be- 
coming as possible. 

As a special favour, she had procured from 
Lady Barbara Rusport a list of the company to 
be invited, with an intimation, however, that 
some addition might be subsequently made to 
the number. Over this catalogue, pg fps cae 
of which appertained to members of the bigh and 
mighty exclusives, superlatives, and imaccessi- 
bles, had she brooded with the exultation ofa 
little mind, which tells that it is about to triumph 
over and mortify all its competitors. Of these 
names she had extracted the most fa:-hionable 
conspicuous, to weave into a variety of newspa- 

r paragraphs, writing them with her own 
al gore seldom concluding her employment 
without ejaculating in a tone of triumphant de- 
light,‘ So much for Mrs. Maltby! 1 will take 
care she shall have all the papers. Poor thing! 
she will be half killed with envy!’ Many i 
ple are in the habit of imputing malignant feel- 
ings to those whom they dislike, as an excuse for 
their own; a species of self-vindication in which 
it will be seen that Lady Middleton was not de- 
ficient, although, in point of fact, there was lit- 
tle or no ground for the charge against her sis- 
ter, and, consequently, no valid pretext for her 
own jealous and uncharitable feelings. “ There 
will be nosmall uproar,” she continued, “ among 
my old acquaintance, when they find that not 
one of them is invited to my party ; but as I shall 
be under the necessity of cutting them when [ 
have the entrée among the exclusives, it may be 
as well to bring our separation to immediate 1s- 
sue, and give them their dismissal at once. Itis 
only to be never at home to them when I amin 
the house, and never to see them when | am a- 
broad, and the whole affair will be settled in 
three months.” 

This soliloquy was interrupted by the en- 
trance of Cecilia, who, under her mother’s di- 
rections, was attired with an elegant simplicity, 
though the effect of her well-turned and well- 
dressed figure was neutralised by her inexpress- 
ive features and general air of insipidity. “I 
am sorry that we are not tohave Sir Dennis to- 
night,” said the mother, “ he assures me that he 
could easily have accomplished it, through 


some of his noble friends who are acquainted 


with the Duchess; but as he abhors a crowd, 
has no particular penchant for music, and abom- 
inates trouble of all sorts, he declares that he 
would not be at pains of applying for a ticket. 
To this observation the daughter made some 
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unimportant reply, and, as they walled up and 
down the room, both endeavouring to assume an 
air of self-possession, which was foreign to their 
hearts, they fell into conversation upon the ap- 
proaching entertainment, each hoping that the 
Duchess and Lady Barbara would come early, 
as there would otherwise be so much awkward- 
ness in their being totally unacquainted with 
their guests. It was not without a sudden start 
of the body, and some little trepidation of spirit, 
that they heard the first thundering knock, 
which seemed sufliciently consequential to an- 
nounce the desiderated patroness of the enter- 
tainment; but, to their great disappointment, it 
proved to be a party of titled strangers, whose 
names they could not catch, so miserably were 
my blundered by Dupin, who Gallicized one 

alf of what he heard, and perverted the other 
moiety into gibberish. Carriages now rolled in 
unintermitted succession into Portland Place; 
lond and incessant became the appeals to the 
knocker; Dupin announced a whole Babel of 
unintelligible appellations ; peers, peeresses, and 
commoners, poured through the open door; the 
drawing-roums began to fill with turbaned cha- 
yerons, rouged staring dowagers, tittering young 
adies in tulle dresses and wreaths, roudé-look- 
ing elderly gentlemen with bald heads and spin- 
dle shanks, and here and there a solitary juven- 
ile beau. Tongues chattered in every variety 
of intonation, from the loud confidence of the or- 
acular and infallible peeress, to the lisp of the 
simpering debutante ; plumes waved, diamonds 
littered, and silks rustled; but still the Duch- 
ess and Lady Barbara did not make their ap- 
pearance, and the embarrassment of Lady Mid- 
dleton and her daughter, who, amidst all this in- 
terchange of recognitions and tittle-tattle, were 
no more noticed in their own house, than if they 
had been statues, increased with every passing 
minute. Evident as was the awkwardness of 
their situation, it excited not in their distin- 
guished visitants the smallest attempt to remove 
it; they conducted themselves exactly as if they 
were in a theatre, or other public ae into 
which they had paid for admission. Upon these 
occasions there is a negative rudeness which 
none but the polite world can assume,and which 
is almost as offensive asa positive incivility. 
They who had first arrived, and who could not, 
therefore, fail to recognize the mistress of the 
mansion and her daughter, measured them su- 
percitiously through their glasses, and passed on 
with a cold stately indifference to criticise the 
rooms. Therewere but two unnoticed outcasts, 
and their situation spoke for itself, although ma- 
ny of the promenader's seemed to be quite un- 
conscious of their presence, as with a conde- 
scending and patronising air they ejaculated— 
‘* Really, now—all things considered, the rooms 
are by no means inelegant—I hadn't the least 
idea they could get up these things so decently 
in this part of the town—ar’n’t you amazed, La- 
dy Wriggleton ?” 

“Oh, never more so! quite an agreeable sur- 
prise. It must be confessed that the apartments 
are admirably fitted up, though I understand 
that Sir Matthew really I quite forget the 





old gentleman’s name—is a citizen and alder- 
man. 


How very odd !—~-exceedingly singular! 








oli 


—tremarkable! People may well talk of the 
march of intellect!” 

Pride, it is said, feels no pain; but even La- 
dy Middleton, with all her pitiful ambition and 
grovelling aspirations, felt humiliated at being 
exposed toso much impertinence in her own 
house. Cecilia, abashed at the bold and almost 
contemptuous stare with whichshe was regard- 
ed, whenever she ventured to lift up her eyes, 
could have cried outright; and both the mother 
and daughter listened with increasing impati- 
ence for the announcement of the noble patron- 
ess, who was tointroduce them to their visitants, 
and enable them to be at home in their own house. 

At length they caught the welcome names of 
the Duchess of Harrowgate and Lady Barbara 
Rusport, when they were presented in form, 
first to her Grace, and, subsequently, to several 
of her frien?s ; most of whom comported them- 
selves with an air of stiff, cold, haughty conde- 
scension, little better, even in its assumed 
courtesy, than a direct insult. At this juncture 
a name was announced, which would have in- 
duced Lady Middleton to distrust the evidence 
of her ears, but that individual to whom it ap- 
pertained was presently ushered into the draw- 
ing-room. It was no other than Mrs. Howard 
Maltby, who, having by some inexplicable means 
procured an introduction to the Duchess, had 
contrived to get invited to the pare: Magnifi- 
cently dressed, and looking provokingly well, 
she tripped up to the Duchess, made her a pro- 
found obeisance, smiled graciously on the mis- 
tress of the mansion, and then ran up to every 
individual with whom she was acquainted, in 
order to state that she came as the friend of the 
Duchess, not in virtue of her relationship to the 
lady of the house. Poor Lady Middleton was 
ready to sink into the earth with vexation. To 
mortify Mrs. Howard Maltby had been the main 
object of the party which she had collected to- 

ether with so much management; and now to 
end that her sister had anticipated herin ma- 
king the acquaintance of the Duchess, and out- 
sparkled her in her own house, was beyond all 
human endurance. The victim, thus justly pun- 
ished by the disappointment of her machina- 
tions and the recoil of her own angry feelings, 
writhed under the infliction; but good-breeding 
and conventional politeness enabled her to con- 
ceal her emotions beneath a smile more than 
usually bland and complacent. After the Du- 
chess Se gone through the form of presentation, 
leaning all the while on the arm of Miss Borra- 
daile, she inquired for Gale Middleton; and, oa 
learning that he had been compelled,on account 
of his health, to visit the country, she expressed 
her disappointment in terms that showed her to 
be out of humour, while her proteg¢e brought her 
spectacles nearer to her eyes, and uttered a 
doleful and dissonant hem! From this moment 
her Grace, evidently piqued, introduced nomore 
of her friends, but sunk into an easy chair, ga- 
zing at the assemblage witha vacant unconcern, 
and venting her spleen upon her unfortunate toa- 
dy; for Lady Barbara, anticipating this burs¢ 
of eevishness, had made her escape. 

laty Middleton, already distressed and dis- 
concerted, saw that something had annoyed her 
illustrious patroness, though she knew not what, 
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and, by way of stipplying some new object of at~ 
tention, wished to expedite the music, as the per- 
formers had, by this time, mostly taken their po- 
sitions in the orchestra; but even this she hardly 
knew how to accomplish without contravening 
the instructions she had received from Lady 
Barbara, and appearing vuigar, which it was 
her special object to avoid. ‘* Laissez faire,’ 
was to be her motto, and an absolute noncha- 
lence was tomark her demeanour. Far from 
caring for her guests, she was not even to wear 
the sembiance of caring for herself,so that she 
wandered disconsolately up and down her rooms, 
with an anxious and aching beart, but smiling 
and gracious countenanée, not knowing to whom 
to speak, and spoken to by none: wishing the 
concert to begin, and yet afraid to give any or- 
ders for accelerating it, lest she should exhibit 
an unfashionable empressement. For want of 
proper arrangements beforehand, a tedious day 
ensued, but the leader, at length, gaye his pre- 
paratory flourish, the company took their seats, 
the pee ef honour being appropriated to the 
Duchess, and the concert at length began. 

It exhibited the usual features presented by 
such entertainments among a people who pay 
more and care less for music than any other upon 
the face of the earth. The timid young ladies, 
who had been afraid lest their voices should be 
overheard, pow ventured to flirt and chatter, like 
parrots, under cover of some of the finest pieces 
of Bethooven and Rossini; while the dowagers 
and old women gossips of either sex, seemed de- 
termined that their tongues should keep tune 
with the fiddlesticks, getting into a louder key 
with every crescendo movement, as if resolved to 
“to ride on the whirlwindand direct the stort.” 
Had Orpheus himself played to such a herd of 
human animals, he would have set nothing danc- 
ing but their tongues. Even the vocal perfor- 
mers failed to command more than an occasional 
attention, most of the company being evidently 
of opinion that no voice was so sweet as their 
own; while all afforded a most audible and irre- 
fragable proof, that even the taciturn English 
may be stimulated into loquacity by really good 
music. Upon this occasion, however, the spec- 
tators, we cannot call them auditors, were not 
less enthusiastic than discriminating in their ap- 
plause, invariably lavishing the most ecstatic 
* bravos!’’ upon those songs or pieces to which 
they had paid the least attention. To be sure, 
they reserved these marks of favour for the con- 
clusion, so that they were perhaps merely ex- 
pressing their natural delight at being brought 
somuch nearer tothe termination of the concert. 
By the help of incessant discourse and occas- 
ional plaudit, it did terminate at length, all par- 
ties, and especially those who had been the most 
incessant talkers, agreeing that it had been a re- 
markably good concert, and had gone off un- 
commonly well. Let us not, however, be mis- 
understood as imputing to our countrymen a 
uniform indifference to the charms of music. 
When a private concert is to be followed by a 
supper, the two or three pieces are sure to col- 
lect a numerous and eager audience, a fact that 
was illustrated at Lady Middleton’s, where a 
knot of officers,a bevy of beaux, and two or three 
vieux garcons; all of whom, if they had no stom- 
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ach for music, had, at least, an excellent ear for 
champagne and Roman_ punch, simultaneously 
made their appearance full three minutes before 
the commencement of the finate. 

The performers, doubtless very much flattered 
by the veliement applauses they had received 
for not being heard, now took their departure, 
and the company began to perambulate the 
rooms, waiting for the announcement of supper, 
when a disturbance sounded up the stairs from 
the hall,of which we must giYe a passing ex- 
planation. Foiled in all her atiempts to procure 
a ticket fot the party, and yet determined to 
make a bold push for admission, Mrs. Burroughs 
had arranged with her friend Dupin, whose ser- 
vicesshe had procured bya bribe, that she should 
be smuggied into the drawing-room during the 
melée, that usually precedes the going to supper. 
For the music she cared not, but she coveted 
the ¢clat of being present; and she only desired 
to be in time for the supper, because her dear 
little darlings were so fond of bonbons. Attired, 
accordingly,in her sew figured silk dress, and 
bedizened with all her jewels, baubles, and gold 
chains, she presented herself tm Portland Place; 
but, unfortunately for the success of her scheme, 
the Duchess had ordered that none should be 
admitted who did not bring their cards of invita- 
tion, and, to guard against interlopers, had di- 
rected that one of her own servants should be 
stationed in the hall. Faithfi} toher orders, this 
man put a veto upon her introdaction; and Mrs. 
Burroughs, in the fear of a detection that would 
not place her in a very enviable light, made, a 
precipitate retreat, me vile her battle to be 
fought by Dupin, who lavished abuse in broken 
English upon the Duchess’ menial, and would, 
probably, have received a broken head im re- 
turn; had he net taken to his heels and sought 
sanctuary in the drawing-room. 

Here the company were still lounging about 
in different groups, eguiling the time with such 
elevated and edifying conversation, asis usually 
heard in similar assemblages. After compli- 
menting one another on their mutual good looks, 
their divine toques, delicious turbans, and ex- 

uisite tiaras, the elderly ladies parted from 

eir dear friends with a most affectionate smile, 
and then whispered to their companions,—* Ne- 
ver saw her look so ill in my life=—a frightful 
head-dress, pag. ope thing! she never had an at- 
om of iaste.”” The young ladies flirted, and sim- 
pered, and talked nonsense, almost as glibbly as 
the dandy danglers by their side; while the el- 
derly gentlemen, gathered together in solemn 
conclave, discoursed with a becoming gravity of 
the winners and losers at the N prasiny I meet- 
ing, of the mew female opera-dancer, and of a 
recently discovered intrigue in fashionable life, 
upon the subject of which they evinced a proper 
sense of morality, unanimously condemning the 
parties for the irremissible crime of—suffering 
themselves to be found out. 

Tom Rashleigh, for thus familiarly was he al- 
ways termed, who affected, upon every occasion, 
to be the very latest of the late, and who had ra- 
ther hear the liquid music of owt-poured cham- 
pagne, than the finest strains of Paganini, now 
made his way into the drawing-room, where his 
progress was presently arrested by the Duchess 
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of Harrowgate, to whose arm-chair he was sum- 
moned. HerGrace’s motives for wishing tocon- 
ciliate the man she most disliked, we have al- 
ready stated; but though she feared him, she 
found a certain st get in his society, for he 
sometimes said droll things,sometimes abused 
her best friends, and, in either case, adminis- 
tered a momentary excitement to her stagnant 
faculties. ‘* Dear Mr. Rashleigh!” she exclaim- 
ed,‘*I am glad you are come, but how shock- 
ingly late you are! This affair is awfully dull; 
I have not found the least pleasure in it, hither- 
to, and now I have lost Miss Borradaile.” 

** Surely that must bea pleasure. I congratu- 
late your Grace on the loss, and recommend 
you to offer a handsome reward to any one who 
shall find and noé bring her back.” 

* Nonsense! do tell me whether you have 
passed her in the melée.” 

** Oh, yes! I saw her just now—aguite plain.” 

‘**T understand the meaning of your emphasis, 
but 1 will have no reflections on poor Miss Bor- 
radaile, who does not make any pretensions to 
beauty.” 

** I don’t know why she should not, since she 
lays claim to talents.” 

** Why should you always be so censorious, 
Mr. Rashleigh ?” 

** Why should others wish to monopolize all 
the scandal to themselves ?” 

_ “ You do not glance at me, I hope. No injur- 
tous rumours can be laid at my door: I am 
merely an echo.” 

“ Echo never begins a story, and in babbling 
about what she has heard from others, makes it 
less at every repetition. Far be it from me to 
doubt that your Grace acts up to this charac- 
ter.” 

“* Nay, our dull gibes may be excused; they 
fall to the ground e their own weight.” 

‘**But mine, your Grace would infer, being 
pointed with wit, and sometimes barbed with ep- 
igrammatic verse, fly like an arrow, and seldom 
suffer their object to escape without a wound. 
0 Deeg sill the rub. Doubtless you think, as 
others have done, that I deserve to smart for my 
smartness. I might be as malignant as others, 
if I would only be as stupid. Many thanks for 
the implied flattery. 1 never knew a man who 
would refuse a compliment tohis head at the ex- 
penseofhis heart. But! differ from your Grace; 
there is a species of slander, which, being adapt- 
ed by its ponderous dulness to every capacity, 
has a wider range than any other: like a leaden 
bullet, its heaviness only enables it togo farther, 
and hit harder.” 

“Nay, I am not in the humour for arguing, 
nor, indeed, for anything else. You know how 
anxious { have been to get a good lion for my 
next grand party. I had already exhibited the 
man who performs upon his chin, and the child 
who plays the Battle of Prague upon a penny 
trumpet, and the Swiss milk-maid, who yells the 
Ranz des Vaches; and for my coming soirée, 1 
had made sure of securing the son of our civic 
host, about whose strange adventure in the 
church-yard all the world have been lately talk- 
ing; but he has taken himself off into Sussex— 
was ever any thing so provoking! One cannot ea- 


“Not in London, Duchess! in the country 
they are common enough.” 

** They say that the poor young man’s intel- 
lects, not of the strongest order before, will ne- 
ver recover from the fright.” __ 

“Talking of frights, yonder is Miss Borra- 
daile, walking arm-in-arm with old Lady Tot- 
teridge, who pretends to have a nervous affec- 
tion in the head—the only thing she has in it, by 
the by—in order that she may display her dia- 
mond tiara to more glittering advantage. I 
wonder that your protegée should select for her 
companion a deaf, dull, —— crone, who, 
were it not for the Thames Tunnel, would be the 
greatest bore in existence.” ‘ ; 

“It must be confessed, that Miss Borradaile 
is somewhat singular in her tastes: she always 
eit herself to what every body else dis- 

ikes.” 

“‘T never understood until now the secret of 
her inordinate self-love.” ‘ : 

‘You are prejudiced against her; in solid at- 
tainments, I can assure you, that there are very 
few of either sex who come near her.” 

“They are quite right; J wouldn't, for one. 
Ah! I do her an injustice ; 1 see she can admire 
something besides herself, for she is evidently 
eulogising the drapery of yonder curtains, and, 
in common candour, I feel free to confess that 
the apartments are fitted up with an inexplica- 
ble taste, considering that they belong toa PAR- 
VENU a roturier,an actual bond-fide alderman, 
and a native of the terra incognita, eastward of 
Temple Bar. We shall soon hear of Hottentots 
building habitable hotels.” It required nosmall 
impudence in a man of the most obscure origin 
to affect this fashionable arrogance, but Rash- 
leigh had upon all occasions so confidently 
sneered at upstarts and fellows of low birth that 
he had actually extorted credit for being a per- 
son of good family. ‘ Pray, Duchess,” he con- 
tinued, “ did you notice that beautiful cast of 
Minerva in the hall?” 

“ No!” 

‘Then I will speak about it to Lady Bridget 
O'Leary ; she, you know, must have seen it, for 
she has always a cast in her eye.” : 

“* How can you be so illiberal? her’s is by no 
means a squint, but an agreeable obliquity of 
vision. Her admirer, Jack Rutland, thinks ita 
beauty.” : 

“* Ay, her eye is like a bow]; its bias takes it 
out of the straight line, only that it may more 
certainly hit the Jack. Apropos of little devi- 
ations from the straight line, where is your friend, 
Lady Barbara Rusport ?” 

“ Just now she was sitting al the windov’ of the 
boudoir, gazing at the moon, of which she has 
always been fond.” : : 

* That I can understand, for there is a manin 


”? 
“ T cannot listen tosuch innuendoes. ,WVould 
A 


you insinuate that Lady Barbara : 
*T only say that she is a philanthropist. 
erson so charitable as your Grace will hardly 
fold this to be a disparagement.” 
“ Really, Mr. Rashleigh, I donot exactly com- 


prehend you.” sahgre 
“ Truly, Duchess, | can very easily believe it; 


it 








sily get another man who has been buried alive.” 





but, hark! there is the supper bell, which few 
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will deny to be the best and pleasantest music 
they have heard to-night. Shall I have the hon- 
our of escorting your Grace down stairs ?” 

Lady Middleton had requested the most dis- 
tinguished nobleman present to offer his arm to 
the Duchess, which he tendered ong berg A 
but so completely was this dictatress of the fa- 
sionable world enslaved by her fear of ridicule, 
that, in defiance of all established rules, and to 
the profound horror of many a “ tenth transmit- 
ter of of a foolish face,’ she pleaded a prior pro- 
mise to Rashleigh, and suffered him to conduct 
her to the supper-room. 

_A considerable quantity of plate, with a va- 
riety of handsome ornaments, having been hired 
for the decoration of the tables, they presented 
avery beautiful appearance; the banquet was 
el t without any gewgaw tawdriness, and 
sufficient without superabundance ; yet the com- 
fort of the whole entertainment was spoiled by 
some of those paltry economies from which La- 
pe: Middleton could not refrain, even in the midst 
of a profuse expenditure. Rather than pay the 
full price to men accustomed to wait at table, 
she had engaged a cheaper and less expert set 
of assistants, who, not knowing where to find 
any thing that was wanted, and unable to com- 
presaee the broken English of the sputtering 

in, ran over each other, spilled the liquids 
and the viands upon the guests, and filled the 
whole apartment with most admired disorder. 
The champagne, being from Sir Matthew’s cel- 
lars, was of excellent quality, but as her lady- 
ship would not incur the expense of ice, which 
she declared to be unnecessary, and had more- 
over ordered the wine to be deposited upon the 
table beforehand lest it should be purloined by 
the servants, it had become so warm as to be 
scarcely drinkable. Nor had she been more 
fortunate in his Roman punch, which, having 
been furnished by an inferior confectioner, who 
supplied it at a lower price, was little better 
than a libel upon the exquisite and unrivalled 
beverage of which it bore the name. 

As some of the young sprigs of fashion con- 
ducted themselves very much as if they had 
been at a tavern, their dissatisfaction at these 
jpegs delinquencies came to the cognizance 
of Lady Middleton, not only by their distasteful 
looks, but by very unequivocal exclamations of 
surprise and disappointment. which filled her 
with inexpressible mortification. Though she 
could not hear Tom Rashleigh, she gechores 
from his manner, and the sneering laugh of 
his immediate circle, that the wag who affected 
an ultra and superlative epicurism, was unmer- 
cifully quizzing the contents both of the long and 
the green glasses. lt annoyed her also to per- 
ceive that the Duchess, poe. ennuyée, not- 
withstanding the sallies of the witlingat her side, 
looked frequently and impatiently at her watch, 
as if anxious for the hour at which she had or- 
dered her carriage. _ 

In spite of these partial failures, the banquet 
seemed to be passing off with a tolerable cheer- 
fulness, so far as might be judged by the com- 
mingled clatter of tongues, glasses, and plates. 
A cn ay is almost always pleasant and 
sociable, and the present offered no exception 
to the festive and hilarious character of such en- 
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tertainments, so far as the guests were concern- 
ed; though the mistress of the mansion and her 
daughter were not participants in the general 
gaiety. Witha serene and complacent smile 
mantling over her features, the former sat upon 
thorns; while Cecilia, abashed, and unnoticed, 
and feeling herself completely out of her ele- 
ment, sighed more earnestly for the conclusion 
of the enterfainment than she had ever desired 
its arrival. The general exhilaration, however, 
continued to increase; the madeira and fronti- 
nac, which were pronounced admirable, seemed 
gradually to thaw the torpor of even the most 
rozen fashionable; the bonbon crackers explo- 
ded with a sharp report, that justified an affected 
exclamation of alarm from some, and a derisive 
simper from others; the significant mottoes eli- 
cited pleasant eerngs ; smiling countenances, 
white teeth, and sparkling eyes were to be seen 
in every direction; the solemn foppery of haut 
ton had been so far fargotten, that an unequivo- 
cal, we had almost said ahearty, laugh had more 
than once been heard; in short, the whole party 
was at its very acmé of enjoyment, when a sud- 
den and obstrepcrous irruption of strange figures 
into the banquetting-room, filled some with ter- 
ror, and al! with utter amazement, instantly si- 
lencing every sound, except the screams of the 
more timid young ladies. 

We have recorded that Sir Matthew had en- 
gaged a party of common-council-men to dine 
with him at the London Tavern, all of whom 
were as unflinching topers ashimself. At a late 
hour of the night some of these revellers were 
still at table, and still calling for fresh bottles or 
shouting Bacchanalian songs, when, upon a pro- 
paws being made that some devilled turkey should 

e ordered for supper, Sir Matthew ejaculated— 
“Hey, what?—do you want some—hick !—sup- 
er I mean. Lots to be had at my house. Meg 
as got the platter-faced Duchess, and a set of 
scarecrow Countesses to listen to—hick !—twe- 
dle dum twee, and squally-wally. More fool she: 
—never mind: can’t make a silken sow of a 
ea ear. Tell’ee what, lads—’Spose we tum- 
le in upon ’em, and help’em to—hick! finish 
the—hick !—capital fun! frighten platter-face 
and the scrags of mutton out of their wits. Hick, 
hick, hick! Ha, ha, ha!” : ; 

For an enterprise that was to begin with a 
wild frolic and end with a supper and cham- 
pagne, his auditors, who were still more intoxi- 
cated than himself, were exactly in cue, and they 
accordingly received it with a shout of assent. 
Sir Matthew, scarcely able to stand, less, how- 
ever, from ebriety than from his chuckling 
laughter, as he thoughtof theastonishment which 
his unexpected appearance would excite, invest- 
ed himself in his alderman’s gown; his compan- 
ions put on their robes; and the whole party 
reeled into a hackney-coach, shrieking a verse 
of one of their standard Bacchanalian sonys— 

What’s life but a frolic, a song and a laugh, 

My toast shall be this, while I’ve liquor to quaff, 

May mirth and good fellowship always abound, 

Boys, fill up a bumper, and let it go round. 

On descending from their vehicle in Portland 


Place, they found lying on the hall table, some 
of the instruments belonging to the performers, 
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when each, “ for madness ruled the hour,” the 
motion of the coach having completed the intox- 
ication of the whole party, imitated the example 
of Sir Matthew, by snatching up a fiddle, fol- 
lowed him to the door of the supper-room, and 
burst into the midst of the assemblage, all scrap- 
ing their violins in a dissonant screech, and yel- | 
ling in chorus— 


Boys, fill up a bumper, and let it go round. 


In the belief of many of the guests that this un- 
couth and boisterous pageant constituted a por- 
tion of the night's entertainment, and that the 
performers were destined to enact some species 
of mask, the first cries and faint screams of the 
females were rather indicative of surprise than 
dismay ; while the rest preserved silence, in or- 
der to gather,if possible, the meaning of the 
scene. Meanwhile, Sir Matthew, sti plying 
his screeching fiddle and hiccoughing his Bac- 
chanalian chorus, advanced to the head of the 
table, and, fixing his fuddled grapy eye upon her 
Grace of Harrowgate, stammered out—** What, 
hey, are you the moon-faced Duchess ?—hick! 
very glad to see—no—ar’nt glad at all—not my 
doing—all Meg’s—hick ! But now you’re come 
Pil _ ee a buss, not—notwith—notwithstand 
—hick!” 

The first person that seemed to comprehend 
Sir Matthew’s real plight, was the Honourable 
Augustus Fortescue Sidney Clavering,a sprig 
of nobility and a coronet of dragoons, who, after 
peering at him through a jewelled eye-glass, 
ejaculated with a distastful look, and in an ef- 
feminate lisping voice—“ Ath I hope tobe tha- 
ved! the nathty fellow’th beathtly drunk!’ This 
had already been discovered to be the case with 
the Baronet’s companions, who, in the fond, 
maudlin blindness of intoxication, had offered 
to salute some of the mummy-like dowagers, 
and rouged scraggy countesses, occasioning a 
shrieking dismay, and confusion, which it 
would be difficult to describe. In the midst of 
this hubbub, the reeling Alderman put his auda- 
cious arm round the fat throat of the Duchess, 
and attempted to salute her cheek, when her 
Grace, struggling to avoid the indignity, escaped 
from the embrace, leaving in his arm not only 
her toque and its splendid ornaments, but the en- 
tire wig that concealed the ravages of time up- 
on her head. 

Heavens and earth! was ever such a profana- 
tion known? The dictatress of the haut ton; 
the queen of fashion, the autocratrix of the ex- 
clusives and the inaccessibles, to be thus exhib- 
ited to the élite of her subjects, sitting upon her 
throne with a bald pate!! Even the inebriated 
Sir Matthew seemed, by his solid and bewilder- 
ed stare, to be struck aghast at this unexpected 
apparition of a bare scalp; but, as he discovered 
the cause of the phenomenon, he exclaimed— 
“ Hey, what? little scull, big body—like a tur- 
rg on a sack of—Hick, hick, hick! Ha, ha, 

a y? 

The ageofchivalary hath not altogether assed 
away. An indignant cry of— Knock him 
down!” burst from the Knights and Cavaliers 
who had witnessed this inexplicable outrage, 
and several of those who surrounded the offender 
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of their wrath, always as bold in spirit as he was 
powerful in body, and enflamed by the vinous 
valour that delights in a scuffle, no sooner per- 
ceived their intention, than he brandished his 
violin as a weapon of defence, and whirled it 
round him with a sudden and vehement swing, 
which brought its extremity in collision with the 
scull of the Honourable Augustus Fortescue 
Sidney Clavering. The hollow sound that en- 
sued, might have proceeded either from the in- 
strument, or from the cranium upon whichitim- 
pinged; but the effects upon the respective va- 
cua were very different. With a lugubrious 
groan, the smashed violin breathed its last upon 
the spot, while the unwounded cornet merely 
measured his length upon the floor, beholdin 
an incalculable number of additional lights, an 
ejaculating “Oh, the thocking, thanguinary 
thavage! Thave me! thave me! I am quite 
thure he hath thplit my theull!” He had 
nothing farther, however, to apprehend from 
his assailant, for Sir Matthew having overreach- 
ed himself in the blow, tumbled beside his pros- 
trate victim,and was utterly unable torise again 
from the floor. 

In other quarters of the room two or three 
of the common-council-men, not less pugnacious 
than their leader, struggled and fought with 
those who endeavoured tosecure them; but they 
were forcibly expelled, and their companions 
fairly carried out of the apartment in the simul- 
taneous rush, and dispersed them in search of 
their respective carriages, amid hysterical cries, 
and indignant execrations, and vociferous or- 
ders, and clamorous footmen, and swearin 
coachmen, and a general confusion, such as h:; 
never before been witnessed in the respectable 
and well regulated purlieus of Portland Place. 
Either on foot or in carriages, for the withdraw- 
ing of the visitants rather resembled a disorder- 
ly flight, than an ordinary dispersion, the whole 
of the fashionables had presently betaken them- 
selve to more appropriate haunts, leaving the 
scene of recent uproar to amelanchly tranquili- 
ty. Although the Duchess, by the assistance of 
some of her friends, had almost instantly re-es- 
tablished herself in her toque and peruke, she 
was too much mortified by the exposure she had 
suffered, and her apprehension of the ridicule 
which would be entailed upon her by Tom Rash- 
leigh’s satirical muse, to proceed to any other 
party ; and she, accordingly, returned home ina 
most splenetic mood, vexed beyond all measure 
that she should have subjected herself tosomuch 
humiliation and annoyance, and yet not have 
succeeded in procuring the desiderated husband 
for Miss Borradaile. 

Sir Matthew, the unconscious Marplot of all 
his lady’s schemes and devices, had fallen fast 
asleep upon the floor, whence he was raised, and 
carried to bed in the arms of his servants. The 
weeping and trembling Cecilia—for she was 
both grieved and terrified out of her customary 
composure—had already obeyed the orders of 
her mother, by retiring to her apartment. Lady 
Middleton, shortly afterwards, did the same; 
but sleep, in the nies state of her mind, be- 
ing entirely out of the question, she threw her- 
self into an arm-chair, covered her crimson face 





prepared to obey the summons; but the object 


with her hands, as if she felt that she should ne- 
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ver be able to show it again, and, bursting into 
an agony of tears, remained for a long time over- 
whelmed with a painful and humbling conflict of 
shame, rage and vexation. 

Thus ended the grand soirée musicale, which 
had been planned and executed with so much 
care, cost, and contrivance, and which, from its 
first concoction to its final failure, had heaped 
upon the meanly ambitious Lady Middleton no- 
thing but bitter disappointment and pitiable de- 
gradation. 

eee Rate _aeeeennee 


From the New Monthly Magazine for August. 
RECORDS OF PASSING THOUGHTS. 


A SERIES OF SONNETS, BY MKS. HEMANS. 


I. 
A Vernat Tuoverr. 


O rrsrat Spring ! ‘midst thy victorious glow, : 
Far spreading o’er the awaken’d woods and plains, _ 
And streams that bound to meet thee from their chains 
Well might there lurk the shadow of a wo 
For human hearts; and in the exulting flow 
Of thy rich songs a melancholy tone, 
Were we of mould all earthly ; we alone, 
Sever'’d from thy great spell, and doom’d to go 
Farther, still farther, from our sunny time, 
Never to feel the breathings of our prime— 
Wever to flower again !—But we, O Spring! 
Cheer’d by deep spirit-whispers not of earth, 
Press tothe regions of thy heavenly birth, ‘ 
As here thy birds and flowers press on to bloom and sing, 


Il. 
To tne Sky. 


Far from the rustlings of the polar-bough, 
Which o’er my opening life wild music made,— 
Far from the green hills with their featherv glow 
And flashing streams, whereby my childhood play’d :— 
in the dim “, *midst the sounding flow 
Of restless life, to thee in love I turn, 
O thou rich Sky! and from thy splendors learn 
How song birds come and part, flowers wane and blow. 
With thee all shapes of glory find their home ; 
And thou hast taught me well, majestic dome ! 
By stars, by sunsets, by soft clouds which rove 
Thy blue expanse, or sleep in silvery rest. 
That Nature’s God hath left no place unblessed 
With founts of beauty for the eye of Jove! 


1iI. 
On tHe Memoriats or Immature Genivs. 


Oh! judge in thoughful tenderness of those 
ho, richly dower’d for life, are called to die 
Ere the soul’s flame through storms hath won repose 
In Truth’s pure ether, unperturb’d and high. 
Let their mind’s relics ciaim a tasteful sigh ! 
Deem them but sad sweet fragments of a strain, 
First notes of some yet struggling harmony, 
By the strong rush, the crowding joy and pain 
Of many inspiratious met, and held 
From its true sphere. Qh! soon it might have swell’d 
Saieaeally forth :—No doubt that He, 
hose touch mysterious may on earth dissolve 
Those links of music, elsewhere will evolve 
Their grand consummate hymn, from passion-gusts made 
ree. 


IV. 
On Warcutne Tae Fuicut or a SkyLark. 


Upward and upward still! In pearly light 
he clouds are steeped; the vernal spirit sighs 
With bliss in every wind; and crystal skies 
Woo thee, O Bird ! to thy celestial height. 
Bird, piercing heaven with music, thy free flight 
Hath meaning for all ms,—most of all 
For those wherein the rapture and the might 
If Poesy lie deep, and strive and burn 
For their high place. Oh, heirs of Genius! learn 
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From the sky’s bird your way !—no joy may fill 
Your hearts.—no gift of holy strength be won 
To bless your songs, ye Children of the Sun, 
Save by the answering flight—upward and upward still] ! 


Vv. 
A Tuovent or Tne Sra. 


My earliest memories to thy shores are bound— 

Thy solemn shores—thou ever-chanting Main ! 
The first rich sunsets, kindling thought profound 

In my lone being, made thy restless plain 

As the vast shining floor of some dread lane, 

All paved with glass and fire! Yet oh. blue Deep! 
Thou that no trace of human hearts dost keep, 

Never to thee did Love. with silvery chain, 

Draw my sonl’s dream, which through all natnre sought 

What waves deny —some bower for stead fust bliss ; 
A home to twine with fancy, feeling, thought. 

As with sweet flowers. But chastened Hope for this 

Now turns from Earth’s green valleys, as from thee, 
To that sole, changeless World where “there is no more 

sea. 
VI. 
Distant Sounn oF THE Sega aT Eventne. 
Yet. rolling far up some green mountain dale, 
let me hear, as ofttimes I have heard, 

‘Thy swell,thou Deep! when Eve calis home the bird, 
And stills the wood; when summer tints grow pale, 
Seen through the gathering of'a dewy veil: 

And peasant-steps are hastening to repose: 

And gleaming flocks lie down, and flower-cups close, 
To the Jast whisper of the falling gale. 

Then, ’midst the uying of all other sound . 

When the soul hears thy distant voice profound 
Lone worshipping, and knows that through the night 

*T will worship still, then most its anthem tone 

Speaks to our being of the Eternal One 
Who girds tired Nature with uaslumbering might ! 


re 


‘THE PROPHETIC DEW-DROPS. 


In a garden where flowrets were blooming wild, 
One arid and sultry morning, 
There restiessly wandered a beautiful child, 
hose sense was too elearly dawning : 
“ Ah, father !” he cried, 
As the buds he eyed 
That languidly drooped before him— 
“The dew-drops to-day 
Have been snatched away 
Too soon, and we're left to deplore them! 


Alas, not permitted to glitter on flowers, 
As happier dew-drops have been, ; 
That have sparkled at eve on the moonlight hours 
Like fairy lamps o’er the scene. 
And liv’d through the night 
And the morning bright, 
On the buds, till the noon of the day : 
But the heat of the sun, 
Or his wrath, has undone 
These poor dew-drops, and chas’d them away "”’ 


Thus had murmur’d the child, when a fleeting show’s, 
Bore down from the darkening sky, 
And a rainbow appear’d ere the closing hour, 
As a beautiful arch upon high: 
“See the drew-drops fair 
In the rainbow there, 
More brilliantly set than before ! 
So that which fades here, 
In a purer sphere 
Will re-bloom to be blighted no more !” 


While thus spoke the father, how little he knew 
That his words as prefiguring fell, : 
Or that the fair infant, soon fading from view, 
Ah! would witness their truth but too well : 
For this child of light 
In the morning bright | 
Of his wisdom, too early given, 
By sickness assailed, 
as even exhaled _ 
As a dew-drop frem earth into heaven. 
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ST. MARK!S PLACE, VENICE. 


Tue beautiful building in which was former- 
ly deposited the Library of St. Mark, is situa- 
tedon one side of the Piazza di 8. Marco. The 
architect was Sansovino, to whose genius Ven- 
ice was indebted for many of her most magn?fi- 
cent structures. Jacopo Tatti, who afterwards 
assumed the name of Sansovino, was born at 
Florence, about the year 1479, and became the 
pupil of a sculptor, Andrea Contucci da Monte 

A Gausovine. is labours at Florence havin 
rendered him much celebrated, he transferre 
his studio to Rome, where he became known, 
not only as a sculptor, but also as an architect 
of the highest talent. On the sack of Rome, in 
1527, Sansovino was compelled to fly, and re- 
treated to Venice, intending from thence to 

roceed to the court of France, whither he had 

been invited. Having been called upon to su- 

rintend the affairs of the Chureh of St. Mark, 

e executed this duty so much to the satisfaction 

of the Senate, that he was appointed to the office 
of chief architect of the republic. 

The first building erected in Venice, from the 
designs of Sansovino, was the Zecca, or Mint, 
which was followed by that of the Library. In 
the execution of this work, however, the reputa- 
tion of Sansovino was greatly endangered. Ow- 
ing to some unforseen cause, the roof of the Li- 
brary fell in, an accident which was attributed 
by the Senate to the negligence of the architect, 
who was thrown into prison, heavily fined, and 
deprived of the office of protomaestro. From 
this confinement, however, he was soon libera- 
ted, and being restored to his official situation, 
he continued to ornament the city with his splen- 
did and classical designs. The remainder of 
his life was spent by Sansovino at Venice, where 
he died in 1570, at the advanced age of ninety- 
one, having embellished that city not only with 
its most magnificent buildings, but also with ma- 
ny hanutitel veaciensias of sculpture. 

The Library of St. Mark is said to be indebt- 
ed for its origin to the generosity of Petrarch. 
The poet had visited Venice in the character of 
Ambassador from the Visconti, to negotiate 
peace between the Republic and Genoa; and 
the consideration and respect with which he was 
received, appear to have produced an impres- 
sion upon his mind highly favourable tothe Ven- 
etians. Visiting the city on another occasion, 
he announced his intention of bequeathing to the 
republic his library. The Venetians gratefully 
accepted this inestimable present, which be- 
came the foundation of the Library of St. Mark. 
Amongst the manuscripts collected by Petrarch 
were one of Homer, presented to him by Nicho- 
las Segoros, Ambassador from the Emperor of 
the East; a Sophocles, which he had received 
from Leontius Pilate, his instructor in the Greek 
language; a Latin translation of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey by the same person, copied by the 
hand of his pupil Boccaccio, together with the 
greater part of the works of Cicero, which the 
poet had himself transcribed. 

Stimulated, probably, by the example of Pe- 
trarch, Cardinal! Bessarion, in the year 1468, pre- 
sented to the republic of Venice his rare collec- 
tion of Greek and Latin manuscripts. In the 
letter which he addressed on this occasion to the 
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Doge and Senate, he stated that, even from his 
boyhood, he had exerted all his labour, care and 
study,in the collection of books in every: branch 
of literature. That, in his early youth, he had 
not only copied several volumes in his own hand, 
but had expended all the little money he could 
save in the purchase of manuscripts. That al- 
though he had ever been earnestly bent on such 
acquisitions, yet that, after the destruction of 
Constantinople, he had consumed his entire care, 
strength, power, and industry, in increasing his 


had now selected the city of Venice as the de- 
itory of his library, on account of its admira- 
le government, the number of Greeks who fre- 
mae it,and the benefits which he himself had 
erived from that city. This splendid gift was 
| ms atape received by the Venetians, and by a 
ecree of the Senate, was lodged in the ducal 
pomee- The learned Sabellicus was the first 
ibrarian to whom the care of this collection was 
confided. 

The chief benefactors to the Library of St. 
Mark, after its illustrious founders, Petrarch 
and Bessarion, were Geronymo Justiniani, Ja- 
copo Nani, several members of the illustrious 
family of Contarini, Venturi Leonigo, Piero Mo- 
rosin, and Nicolo Manuzzi. The librarians to 
whom the literary treasures of St. Mark were 
committed were of two classes, the superior or 
honorary librarian, and the acting librarian. In 
the list of the former, many of the most celebra- 
ted Venetian names are to be found—the war- 
riors, the scholars, and the Doges of Venice. 
Of the acting librarians many have been distin- 

ished by their attachment to literature, and by 
eir successful efforts in its cause. 

Venice has always occupied an_ illustrious 
station in the republic of letters. She claims, 
though the claim has been disputed, the glory of 
having been the first to introduce the art of 
printing in Italy. The manuscript treasures of 
St. Mark’s Library, and the learning and mu- 
nificence of the Venetian nobility, soon drew to 
that city the most distinguished printers of the 
fifteenth century. The editiones principes of 
many of the classical writers were ushered from 
the Venetian press, which also gave to the world 
the first edition of the Bible printed in Hebrew 
characters. To Venice also is referred the in- 
vention of newspapers, a very remarkable fact, 
when the nature of the government is considered. 
The name of Gazette is derived from gazetta, a 
small piece of money paid for the Venetian news- 
letters. In literature,the annals of Venice pre- 
sent a long roll of splendid names—-scholars, 
poets, and philosophers. 

—_<g———— 


RIVER THAMES AND CITY OF LONDON. 


maar 5 a: enna ancient r gamnonragon bo- 
rough o ,1s a city of great antiquity. 
Without eit further back to the Histericel 
romance of Geoffry, of Monmouth, who attrib- 
utes its foundation to a descendant of Venus and 
Anchises, and enumerates seventy successive 
kings before the invasion Julius Casar, it may 
suffice our purpose to state that Ceesar gives no 
description, in his narrative of his conquests, of 





apy other kind of town in Britain, than a thick 


collection of the Greek writers; and that he © 
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wood, fortified by aditch andamound. Hence, 
it is concluded, that London was commenced, or 
at least assumed the appearance of a town, at a 
later period even than the invasion of Czesar.— 
Tacitus is the first Roman historian who men- 
tioga London by name. He speaks of the num- 
ber and opulence of its merchants, and the 
abundance of its provisions. : 

A continued strugzle appears to have existed 
between the Roman generals and the natives of 
Britain under their queen Boadicea, Caracta- 
ous and their successors, till Agricola, with his 
legions achieved the conquest of nearly the whole 
Island. Agricola being appointed governor of 
Britain, exhorted the natives,says Tacitus, to cul- 
tivate thearts of peace, to build temples and hou- 
ses, and imitate their enlightened conquerors.— 
This caused London to revive after the severe de- 
feat of Boadicea to such an extent, that Hero- 
dian, in his life of the emperor Septimus Severus, 
who reigned from the year 193, to 211, calls it a 
great and wealthy city. It extended from Lud- 
gate to Town Hillin length,and from the cause- 
way above Cheapside to the Thames, in breadth. 

he erection of the wall of London is attribu- 
ted to Constantine the Great: it was adorned 
and strengthened with many towers of so firm a 
structure that two were in existence in Mait- 
land’s time; and Dr. Woodward doubts not, 
that nearly the whole circuit of the city wall as 
it stood in 1707, was erected upon the old Ro- 
man foundation, which comprehended an area of 
more than three miles in circumference. 

When the mighty Roman Empire was crum- 
bling to mee ye by slow but certain steps, the 
British island separated itself from its great pro- 
tector. The Roman forces being withdrawn, 
the natives were left to the ravages of the Saxon 

irates and their neighbouring enemies of Ire- 
and and Caledonia. 

It would not accord with our limits to quote a 
history of this great city to the jo day. 

A brief sketch, descriptive of the annexed en- 
graving must suffice. 

The first bridge in the centre is London 
bridge, the length of it is 915 feet. The second 
is Queen street bridge, consisting of threearches, 
it is constructed of iron, the length is 708 feet.— 
The third is Blackfriars bridge, 995 feet long.— 
‘The fourth is Waterloo bridge, 602 feet long and 
adjoins a large stone building on the nee See 
ed Somerset house, built by the proud duke of 
Somerset, and now used as offices connected 
with the government. The church with the tall 
spire next to the right is St. Bridges, near Black- 
friar’s bridge, built in the year 1680, and has the 
highest spire in London: the next church is St. 

agnus. The eas 39 building in the centre 
is the celebrated building so well known, name 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, built by Christopher Wren, 
the length of the church, including the western 
portico, is 514 feet, its breadth 386 feet, the 
height to the top of the cross, 370 feet,and diam- 
eter of cupola, 145 feet ; entire circumference of 
building 2292 feet. The next is Bow church, 
22 feet high. St. Magnus is the next principal 
church at the foot of London bridge, a very old 
building. The custom house, to the right of 
London bridge, was built in 1817, its south front 
measures 483 feet, in length, and is 107 feet deep. 
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The monument above the custom house is 
a fluted doric column,—the diameter at the base 
is 15 feet, height of shaft 123 feet, the cone at top 
being a blazen urn of gilt brass, measures 42 
feet, and height of massy pedestal 40 feet. The 
church with the pointed arches, is Allhallows 
Barking, built in the year 1651. The Tower is 
the next _—- building, erected first by 
William the conqueror, and consists of four 
white towers: the extent of the tower within the 
walls being 12 acres and 5 rods. 

Tue River THames.—This source of all the 
— and wealth of the metropolis of Lon- 

on, and one of its chief ornaments, deserves an 
especial notice. 

he forest of masts which are presented by 
the shipping from London Bridge, fills every be- 
holder with astonishment ; but how much is this 
feeling increased, when in an excursion down 
the river, it is discovered that this forest covers 
the Thames for several miles, and also that al] 
the docks are full of shipping. 

The Port of London, as actually occupied by 
shipping, extends from London Bridge to Dept- 
ford, being a distance of nearly four miles, and 
from four to five hundred yards in average 
breadth. It may be described as consisting of 
four divisions, called the Upper, Middle, and 
Lower Pools, and the space between Limehouse 
and Debtford: Upper Pool extends from Lon- 
don Bridge to Union Hole, about 1600 yards; 
the Middle Pool, from thence to Wapping New 
Stair, 700 yards; the Lower Pool from the lat- 
ter place to Horse Ferry Tier, near Limehouse, 
1800 yards; and the space below to Deptford 
about 2700 yards. 

The Thames rises two miles south-west of 
Cirencester, in Gloucestershire: at Lechdale, 
138 miles above London, it becomes navigable 
for barges of 80 or 90 tons: it is navigated by 
ships of 700 or 800 tons up to Londen Bridge, 
and by the largest ships to Deptford and Green- 
wich. The tide flows eight miles in four hours, 
as high as Richmond, but the water is not salt 
higher than Gravesend, which is thirty miles be- 
low London Bridge. At London, it is about a 
quarter of a mile broad, and at Gravesend, 
about a mile. Its whole course is about 200 miles. 

Its fall from Oxford to Maidenbead, is 25 feet 
every 10 miles, and thence to Brentford, 20 feet 
every 10 miles, but the fall from Brentford 
where the tide ends, to the Nore, a distance of 
60 river miles, it is but seven feet. 

The southern banks of the Thames, contigu- 
ous to the bridges, for a considerable extent, are 
lined with manufactories and warehouses ; such 
as iron-founders, dyers, soap and oil-makers, 

lass-makers, shot-makers, boat-builders, &c. 

To explore these would repay curiosity; 
in a variety of them, that powerful agent steam, 
performs the work, and steam engines are daily 
erecting in others. 

The mercantile importance of this noble 
stream is greater than that of any other riverin 
the world. Its merchantmen visit the most dis- 
tant parts of the globe; and the productions of 
every soil, and of every clime, are wafted home 
upon its bosom, to answer the demands of British 
commerce. The frozen shores of the Baltic and 
North America, the sultry regions cf both the 
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Indies, and the arid coasts of Africa, have alike 
resounded with its name: and there is not a sin- 
gle country, perhaps, in any quarter of the 
earth, bordering on the sea, but what has been 
visited by its sails. : 

It deserves to be remarked in conclusion, that 
notwithstanding the very existence of London 
depends on the navigation of the Thames, inso- 
much thatif this river were rendered unnaviga- 
ble, London would soon become a heap of ruins, 
like Nineveh and Babylon, yet some of the pas- 
sages of this important river, below the Nore, 
are suffered to become half choaked, and almost 
impassable, from the increase and shifting of 
sand-banks. 

Crry or Lonpon.—It is impossible, in our 
limited space, to furnish any like a complete 
sketch of the city of London, or indeed even to 
glance at the numerous public buildings which 
ornament its various parts. Most of our rea- 
ders, we presume, have formed some idea, from 
their readings, of the extent, magnitude and 
wealth of the city, and it is therefore unne- 
cessary for us to enter into a minute detail. The 
annexed sketch of London—taken from the tra- 
vels of Count Pecchio—will, however, probably 
be new to some. 

If the skyis dark, not less gloomy is the whole 
first appearance of London to him who enters it 
by the Dover road. The smoky colour of the 
houses gives it the appearance of a city that 
has been burnt. If to this be added the silence 
which prevails in the midst of a population of, 
perhaps, one million four hundred thousand per- 
sons, all in motion (so that one seems to be ina 
theatre of Chinese shades), and the wearisome 
uniformity of the houses, almost all built in the 
same style, like a city of the beavers, it will be 
easy to imagine, that on first entering this dark- 
some hive, the smile of pleased surprise soon 
gives way to a gloomy wonder. This was the 
old English style of building, which still prevails 
in the country. But, since the English have 
substituted the blue pill for suicide, or, still bet- 
ter, a journey to Paris; and, instead of Young’s 
Night Thoughts, read the romances of Walter 
Scott, they have cheered up their houses with a 
coat of white, and have recently rebuilt the 
western part of the capital “ west end” ina 
gayer ane more varied style of architecture. 

he houses are small and fragile. The first 
night I spent in a lodging-house, | deemed my- 
self still on board the vessel; the walls were 
equally slender, and, in great part, of wood, the 
chambers small, and the staircase like a com- 
panion ladder; the walls are generally so thin, 
that they allow the passage of sounds without 
interruption. The lodgers would hear one anoth- 
er talking, but that they areaccustomed tospeak 
inan undertone. I could hear the murmur of 
the conversation of my neighbour overhead,— 
my zenith, as well as that of the other neighbour 
beneath my feet, like the opposite point nadir ; 
and I distinguished, at intervals, the words, 
“ Very fine weather,—indeed—very fine—com- 
fort—comfortable—great comfort” words which 
occur as often in their conversation as stops and 
commas in a book. Ina word, the houses are 
ventriloguous. As 1 said before, they are all 
uniform. In a three-story house, there are three} 
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bed-rooms, one over the other, and three parlours 
in the same situation, so that the populationis as 
it were, warehoused in layers, like merchandise 
—like the cheese in the storehouses at Lodi and 
Codogno. The English have not chosen with- 
out design this (I will venture to call it) naval 
architecture. The advantages they derive from 
living in houses of small size and durability are 
these: in general, a house is only built for 99 
years; if it outlive this term, it belongs to the 
proprietor of the ground on which it is built. It 
seldom happens, therefore, that they attain to 
any great longevity ; onthe contrary, they some- 
times tumble to pieces before the natural period 
of their existence. The English, who are bet- 
ter arithmeticians than architects, have discov- 
ered, that, by building in this slippery manner, 
they consume less capital, and that consequently 
the annual interest and the annual loss of prin- 
cipal are proportionately less. There is anoth- 
er advantage: by this method, posterity is not 
hampered or tyrannised over. Every genera- 
tion can choose and build its own houses, ac- 
cording to its own caprices, and its own neces- 
sities; and, although in a great measure com- 
posed of wood, all the houses are as it were in- 
combustible, by means of the insurance com- 
panies, which guarantee the value of the house, 
the furniture, and every thing else. A fire is no 
misfortune, but merely a temporary inconveni- 
ence to the inmates; a something to look at for 
the passengers, and an entertaining paragraph 
for the newspapers. To an Enylishman, his 
house is his Gibraltar; he must not only be in- 
violable, but absolute, without dispute or fuss. 
He prefers living in a shell like an oyster, to liv- 
ing in a palace with all the annoyance of a hen- 
roost. 

Why are not the English good dancers? Be- 
cause they do not practise. The houses are so 
small and so weak, that he who would cut a 
caper in the third story must run the risk of 
thundering like a bombshell down into the 
kitchen, which is placed under ground. Thisis 
no mere hyperbole of mine. One of the stipu- 
lations on taking a house in London, is often 
that no dancing shall take place init. Why is 


it that the English gesticulate so little,and have - 


their arms almost always glued to their sides? 
For the same reason, I believe: the rooms are 
so small that it is impossible to wave one’s arm 
without breaking something, or inconveniencing 
somebody. 

In London I have often risen early, in order 
to be present at the spectacle of the resurrec- 
tion of a million and a half of people. ‘Ihis great 
monster of a capital, like an immense giant 
awaking, shows the first signs of life in the ex- 
tremities. Motion begins at the circumference, 
and, by little and little, goes on getting strength, 
and pushing towards the centre, till at ten o’clock 
commences the full hubbub, which goes on con- 
tinually increasing till four o’clock, the Change 
hour. Itseems as if the population followed the 
laws of the tide until this hour; it now continues 
flowing from the circumference to the Exchange: 
at half past four, when the Exchange is shut, 
the ebb begins ; andcurrents of people, coaches, 
and horses, rush from the Exchange to the cir- 
cumference. 
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VISITS AND SKETCHES A'l HOME AND 
ABROAD. 


Tue following beautiful and pathetic story is taken 
from the first volume of a new work, by the ac- 
complished Mrs. Jameson, called “ Visits and Sketch. 
es at Home and Abroad.” 


A SISTER’S LOVE AND COURAGE. 


My heroine—truly and in every sense does she de- 
serve the name—was the daughter of arich brewer 
and wine-merchant of Deuxponts. She was one of 
five children, two much older and two much younger 
than herself. Her eldest brother was called Henri: 
he had early displayed such uncommon talents, and 
such a decided inclination for study, that his father 
was determined to give him all the advantages of a 
learned education, and sent him to the university of 
Elangau, in Bavaria, whence he returned to his family 
with the highest testimonies of his talents and good 
conduct. His father now destined him for the clerical 
profession, with which his own wishes accorded. His 
sister fondly dwelt upon his praises, and described him, 
perhaps with all a sister’s partiality, as being not only 
the pride of his family, but of all his fellow-citizens, 
* tall, and handsome, and good,? of a most benevolent, 
enthusiastic temper, and devoted to his studies, When 
he had been at home for some time, he attracted the 
notice of one of the princes in the north of Germany, 
with whom he travelled, I believe, in the capacity of 
epi The name of the prince, and _ the particu- 
larsof this part of his life, have escaped me; but it 
appeared that, through the recommendation of this 
powerful patron, he became professor of theology in 
a university of Courland, I think at Riga, or some- 
where near it, for the name of this city was continu- 
ally recurring in her narative. Henri was at this time 
about eight-and-twenty. 

While here, it was his fate to fall passionately in 
love with the daughter of a rich Jew merchant. His 
religious zeal mingled with his love; he was as anx- 
ious to convert his mistress as to possess her—and, in 
fact, the first was a necessary preliminary to the sec- 
ond. ‘The consequences were all in the usual style of 
such matters. The relations discovered the corres- 
pondence, and the young Jewess was forbidden to 
see or to speak to her lover. They met in secret. 
What Gry he might use to convert this modern 
Jessica, I know not, but they prevailed. She declared 
herself convinced, and consented to tly with him be- 
yond the frontiers, into Silesia, to be baptized, and to 
become his wife. 

Apparently their plow were not well-arranged, or 
were betrayed ; for they were pursued by her relations 
and the police, and overtaken before they reached the 
frontiers. The young man was accused of carrying 
off his Jewish love by force; and this, I believe, at 
Riga, where the Jews are protected, is a capital crime. 
The affair was brought before the tribunal, and the 
accused defended himeelf by declaring that the girl 
had fled with him by her own free will: that she was 
a Christian, and his betrothed bride,as they had ex- 
changed rings, or had gone through some similar cere- 
mony. The father Jew denied this on the part of his 
daughter, and Henri desired to be confronted with the 
Jady who was thus said to have turned his accuser. 
Her family made many difficulties, but by the order of 
the judge she was obliged to appear. She was brought 
into the court of justice, pale, trembling and supported 
by her father and others of her kindred. ‘The judge 
demanded whether it was by her own will that she had 
fled with Henri Ambos? She answered in a faint 
voice, “ No.” Had then violence been used to carry 
her off? “ Yes.” Was she a Christian? “ No.” Did 
she regard Henri as her affianced husband ? “ No.” 

On hearing these replies, so different from the truth 
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—from all he could have anticipated—the unfortunate 
young man appeared for a few minutes stupified; then, 
as if seized with a sudden phrensy, he madea desper. 
ate effort to rush upon the young Jewess, On being 
prevented, he drew a knife trom his pocket, whieh he 
attempted to plunge into his own bosom, but it was 
wrested from him; in the scuffle he was wounded in 
the hands and face, and the young lady swooned 
away. The sight of his mistress insensible, and his 
own blood ftowing, restored the lover to his senses, 
He become sullenly calm, offered not another word in 
his own defence, refused to answer any questions, and 
was immediately vonveyed to prison. 
hese particulars came to the knowledge of his 
family after the lapse of many months, but of his sub. 
sequent fate they could learn nothing. Neither his 
sentence nor his punishment could be ascertained; 
and although one of his relations went to Riga, for 
the purpose of obtaining some information, some re- 
dress, he returned without having effected either of the 
penome of his rae & Whether Henri had died of 
is wounds, or languished in a perpetual dungeon, re- 
mained a mystery. 

Six years thus passed away. His father died: his 
mother, who persisted in hoping, while all others des. 

ired, lingered on in heartwearing suspense. At 
ength, in the beginning of last year, (1833,) a travel. 
ling merchant passed through the city of Deuxponts 
aad inquired fur the family of Ambos. He informed 
them that in the preceding year he had seen and s‘0- 
ken to a man in rags, with a long beard, who was 
working in fetters with other criminals, near the for- 
tress of Barinska, in Siberia, who described himself 
as Henri Ambos, a pastor of the Lutheran church, w- 
justly condemned, and besought him with tears, a: d 
the most urgent supplications, to convey some tidings 
of him to his unhappy parents, and beseech them to 
use every means to obtain his liberation. 

You must imagine—for I cannot describe as she 
described—-the feelings which this intelligence excited. 
A family council was held, and it was determined at 
once that application should be made to the police 
authorities at St. Petersburgh, to ascertain heyond a 
doubt the fate of poor Henri--that a petition in his 
favour must be presented to the emperor of Russia ; 
but who was to present it? ‘The second brother offer- 
ed himself, but he had a wife and two children; the 
wife protested that she should die if her husband left 
her, and would not hear of his going ; besides, he was 
the only remaining hope of his mother’s family. The 
sister then said that she would undertake the journey, 
and urged that, asa woman, she had more chance of 
success in such an affair than her brother. The moth- 
er acquiesced. There was, in truth, no alternative ; 
and being amply furnished with the means, this gener- 
ous, affectionate, and strong-minded girl, set off alone, 
on her long and perilous cs fs “When my moth- 
er gave me her blessing,” said she, “I made a vow 
to heaven and my own heart, that 1 would not return 
alive without the pardon of my brother. I feared 
nothing. I had sailed to live for. I had health and 
strength, and I had not a doubt of my own_ success, 
because I was resolved to succeed ; but ah! liebe ma- 
dame ! what a fate was mine! my poor old mother !” 
Here she burst into tears, and threw herself back in 
the carriage; after a few minutes she resumed her 
narrative, 


She reached the city of Riga without mischance. 
There she collected the necessary documents relative 
to her brother’s character and conduct, with all the 
circumstances of his trial, and had them properly at- 
tested. Furnished with these papers, she pranended 
to St. Petersburgh, where she arrived safely in the 


beginning of June, 1833. She had been furnished 
with several letters of recommendation, and particu- 
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larly with one toa German ecclesiastic, of whom she 
avi with the most grateful enthusiasm, by the title 
M. le Pasteur. She met with the utmost difficulty in 
obtaining from the police the official return of her 
brother’s condemnation, place of exile, punishment, 
etc.; but at length, by almost incredible boldness, per- 
severance, and address, she was in possession of these, 
and with the assistance of her goud friend the pastor, 
she drew up a petition to the emperor. With this she 
waited on the minister of the interior, to whom, with 
great difficulty, and after many applications, she ob- 
tained access. He treated her with great harshness, 
and absolutely refused to deliver nM gang She 
threw herself on her knees, and added tears to en- 
treaties ; but he was inexorable, and added brutally—- 
“Your brother was a muuvais sujet ; he ought not 
to be pardoned, and if 1 were the emperor I would 
not pardon him.” 

She rose from her knees, and stretching her arms 
towards heaven, exclaimed with fervour—“I1 call 
heaven to witness that my brother was innocent! and 
I thank heaven that you are not the emperor, for I 
can still hope!” 

The minister, in a rage, said—“ Do you dare to 
speak thus to me! Do you know whol am?” 

“ Yes,” she replied ; you are his excellency the min- 
ister C—; but what of that? you are a cruel man! 
but I put my trust in heaven and the emperor; and 
then,” said she, “ I left him, without even a courtesy, 
though he followed me to the door, speaking very 
loud and very angrily.” 

Her suit being rejected by all the ministers, (for even 
those who were most gentle, and who allowed the 
hardship of the case, still refused to interfere, or deliv- 
er her petition,) she resolved to do, what she had been 
dissuaded from attempting in the first instance—to 
Fig to the emperor in person: but it was in vain 
she lavished hundreds of dollars in bribes to the in- 
ferior officers ; in vain she beset the imperial suite, at 
reviews, at the theatre, on the way to the church: 
invariably beaten back by the guards, or the atten. 
dants, she could not penetrate to the emperor’s pres. 
ence. After spending six weeks in daily ineffectual 
attempts of this kind, hoping every morning, and al- 
most despairing every evening—threatened by the 
police, and spurned by the officials—Providence raised 
her up a friend in one of her own sex. Among some 
ladies of rank, who became interested in her story, 
and invited her to their houses, was a Countess Elise, 
something or other, whose name I did not write down. 
One day, on seeing her young protegée overwhelmed 
with grief, and almost in despair, she said, with emo- 
tion, i cannot dare to present your petition myself, 1 
might be sent off to Siberia, or at least banished the 
court; but all can doI will. I will lend you my 
equipage and servants. I willdress you in my robes; 
you shall drive to the palace the next levee day, and 
obtain the audience under my name; when once in 
the presence of the emperor, you must manage for 
yourself. If 1 risk thus much, will you venture the 
rest?” 

“ And what,” said I, “ was your answer ?” 

“Oh!” she replied, “I could not answer; but I 
threw myself at her feet, and kissed the hem of her 
gown!” 

I asked her whether she had not feared to risk the 
safety of her generous friend? She rere “Phat 
thought did not strike me—but what would you have ? 
I cast it from me. I was resolved to have my broth. 
er’s pardon—I would have sacrificed my own life to 
obtain it—and, heaven forgive me, I thought little of 
what it might cost another.” 

This plan was soon arranged, and at the time- ap. 
pointed my resolute heroine drove up to the palace in 
a splendid equipage, preceded by a running footman, 
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with three laquais in full dress, mounted behind. She 
was announced as the Countess Elise——,who sup- 
plicated a particular audience of his majesty. The 
doors flew open, and in a few moments she was in the 
presence of the emperor, who advanced one or two 
steps to meet her, with an air of gallantry, but sud- 
denly started back——. 

Here I could not help asking her, whether at that 
moment she did not feel her heart sink ? 

* No,” said she pole Be “on the contrary, I felt my 
heart beat quicker and higher! I sprang forward and* 
knelt at his feet, exclaiming, with clasped hands— Par. 
don, imperial majesty! Pardon!” 

“Who are you?” said the emperor, astonished ; 
“and what can I do for you?” 4 
_ He spoke gently, more geutly than any of his min- 
isters, and overcome, even by my own hopes, I burst 
into a flood of tears, and said, ‘* May it please your 
imperial majesty, I am not Countess Elise a 
am only the sister of the unfortunate Henri Ambos, 
who has been condemned on false accusation. O 
pardon are: Here are the papers—the proofs. 
O imperial majesty !—pardon my poor brother!” I 
held out the petition and the papers, and at the same 
time, prostrate on my knees, I seized the skirt of his 
embroidered coat, and pressed it to my lips. The em- 
peror said. 

“ Rise, rise!” but 1 would not rise; 1 still held out 
my papers, resolved not to rise till he had taken them, 
At last the emperor, who seemed much moved, extend- 
ed one hand towards me, and took the papers with 
the other, saying, — 

“Rise, mademoiselle—l command you to rise.” [ 
ventured to kiss his hand, and said, with tears, 

“1 pray of your majesty to read that paper.” 

He said, “I will read it.” I then rose from the 

round, and stood watching him while he unfolded 
the petition and read it. His countenance changed, 
and he exclaimed once or twice, 

“Is it possible ?—This is dreadful !” When he had 
finished, he folded the paper, and without any obser- 
vation said at once, 

“* Mademoiselle Ambos, your brother is pardoned,” 
The words rung in my ears, and | again flung myself 
at his feet, saying, and yet I scaree knew what I said, 

“Your imperial majesty isa good man upon earth; 
do you indeed pardon my brother? Your ministers 
would not suffer me to approach you ; and even yet 1 
fear —— !” He said, 

“Fear nothing: you have my promise.” He then 
raised me from the ground, and conducted me himself 
to the door. I tried to thank and bless him, but could 
not; he held out his hand for me to kiss, and then 
bowed his head as I left the room. 

“ Ach ja! the emperor is a good man—ein schoner, 
feiner, mann! but he does not know how cruel his 
ministers are, and all the evil they do, and all the jus- 
tice they refuse, in his name!” 

[The excitement and fatigue produced a severe at- 
tack of illness under which she was still labouring, 
when, on the fifth day after her interview with Nicho- 
las, a laquais in the imperial livery came to her song 
ing with a sealed packet, and “the emperor’s compli- 
ments to mademoiselle Ambos.” It was the pardon 
for her brother.} 

Those mean official animals, who had before spurn- 
ed her, now pressed upon her with offers of service, 
and even the minister C——— offered to expedite the 
pardon himself to Siberia, in order to save her 
trouble ; but she would not suffer the precious paper 
out of her hands: she determined to carry it herself— 
to be herself the bearer of glad tidings: she had re. 
solved that none but herself should take off those fet- 
ters, the very description of which had entered her 
soul; so, having made her arrangements as quickly as 
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possible, she set off for Moscow, where she arrived in 
three days. According tu her description, the town 
in Siberia, to the governor of which she carried an 
Official recommendation, was nine thousand versts be- 
yond Moscow; and the fortress to which the wretch- 
ed malefactors were exiled was at a great distance be- 
yond that. I could not well make out the situation of 
either, and, unluckily, I had no map with me buta 
road map of Germany, and it was evident that my he- 
roine was no geographer. She told me that, after 
leaving Moscow, she travelled post seven days and 
geven nights, only sleeping in the carriage. She then 
reposed for two days, and then posted on for another 
seven days and nights; alone, and wholly unprotected, 
except by her own innocence and energy, and a few 
lines of recommendation, which had been given to her 
at St. Petersburgh. 

At length, in the beginning of August, she arrived 
at the end of her journey, and was courteously receiv- 
ed by the commandant of the fortress. She present- 
ed the pardon, with a hand which trembled with im- 

tience and joy, too great to be restrained, almost to 

borne. e officer looked very grave, and took, 
she thought, a long timeto read the paper, which con- 
sisted only ot six or eight lines. At last he stammered 
out, 

“Tam sorry—but the Henri Ambos mentioned in 
th s paper—is dead !” Poor girl! she fell to the earth. 

When she reached this part of her story she burst 
into a fresh flood of tears, wrung her hands, and for 
some time could utter nothing but passionate excla- 
mations of grief. 

“ Ach lieber Gott ! was fur ein schrecklich shichsal 
war das meine! What a horrible fate was mine! I 
had come thus far to find not my brother—nur ein 
grab! (only a grave!) she repeated several — 
with an accent of despair. The unfortunate man ha 
died a year before. ‘The fetters in which he worked 
had caused an ulcer in his leg, which he neglected, 
and, after some weeks of horrid suffering, death re- 
leased him. ‘The task-work, for nearly five years, of 
this accomplished and even learned man in the prime 
of his life and mental powers, had been to break stones 
upon the road, chained hand and foot, and confound. 
ed with the lowest malefactors. 

ie 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 

The period was now approneeey when we were to 
part company, the Gazelle for Jamaica, and the Midge 
for Havana; and on such a day, having received my 
orders, we altered our course a point or two to the 
northward, and lost sight of the Commodore before 
the night fell. _ 

Nothing particular occurred until we arrived with- 
in a couple of uy sail of Havana, when we made 
out asaillying becalmed right a-head; we carried 
the breeze up to within half a mile of her, when it 
failed us also, and there we both lay rolling on the 
glass-like swell of the great Bahama Channel, one 
of the hottest quarters of the globe in a calm that 
ever I was in. The heat was absolutely roasting. — 
The vessel we had seen was a brig with bright sides, 
which, as we approached, had hoisted a signal of dis- 
tress at the mizen peak, the American ensign, with 
the stars down, and stripes uppermost. I immedi- 
ately manned a boat, and pulled towards her, for ap- 
perery she had none of her own. As we neared 

r, the crew, some six or eight hands, were running 
about the deck, and holding out their hands implor- 
ingly towards us, ina way that I could not account 
for. As we came closer, the master hailed usin a 
low husky voice, “For Heaven’s sake send some 





water, sir, we are perishing of thirst—water, sir, wa- 
ter if you please.” I was now alongside, when three 
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men absolutely tumbled over the brig’s side into the 
boat, and began, before we could recover our surprise, 
to struggle who should first get his lips into the small 
puddle of dirty water in the bottom of it. Brackish 
as it must have been, it was drank up in a moment. 
The extremity of the poor fellows was evidently great, 
so I jumped on deck, and immediately sent back the 
boat for a breaker of water, with orders to pull for lite 
and death. 

Sailors have their virtues and their vices like other 
men but I amnot arrogating when I say, that a scene 
like this, in all its appalling bearings, that misery, such 
as we saw before us, so pecurliarly incidental to his 
own condition, would, were it from this cause alone 
thrill to a sailor’s heart, with a force unknown aad 
undreamt of by any other human being. Dogvane, 
the old quarter master, had steered me on board, He 
now jumped up in the stern sheets, and cast off his 
jacket---“You Jabos, you limber villain,” said he toa 
slight boy who pulled the foremost oar, “come out of 
the bow, snd take the tiller, will ye? and mind you 
steer steady. Shift forward my hearties, and give me 
the stroke oar.” The boat’s crew at this hint tore 
their hats off, with a chance of a stroke of the sun be- 
fore their eyes, and threw them to the bottom of the 
boat, stripped up their frock sleeves to their armpits, 
undid the ribbons that fastened their frock collars, 
new fitted their stretchers, and wetting the palms ot 
their hands, feathered their oars, and waited for the 
word. “Now mind you strain, my lads,” again sung 
vut old Dogvane, ‘‘until the boat gathers way—no 
springin ot the ash staves, do youhear? Give way 
now.” The boat started off like an arrow—the oars 
pene and cheeped, the water buzzed away into a 

ong snow white frothy wake, and in no time she was 

alongside the felucca, on whose deck, in his red-hot 
haste, Dogvane first toppled down on his nose, and 
then bounded down the main-hatchway; in another 
moment a small cask, ready slung, slowly ascended, 
and was rolled across the deck into the boat. But this 
was not all; the Midges on board the felucca were 
instantly all astir, and buzzing about at a devil of a 
rate—out sweeps was the word, and there was the little 
vessel torn along the shining surface of the calm sea, 
right in the wake of the boat, by twelve long dark 
sweeps, looking for all the world, m the distance, like 
a beetle chasing a fly across a polished mirror, blazing 
with intolerable radiance under the noonday-sun. 

It appeared that, first of all, the brig had been a 
long time baffled in the Horse latitudes, which ran 
their supply ot water short; and, latterly, they had 
laid ten days becalmed where we found them. r- 
ai days before we fell in with them, they had sent 
away the boat with three hands to try and reach the 
shore, and bring back a supply, bat they had never 
returned, having in all likelihood either perished from 
thirst before they got to land, or missed the brig on 
their way back. No soul on board, neither captain 
nor crew, had cooled his parched tongue for eight- 
and-forty hours before we boarded them--this in such 
a climate! 

There was not only no water, but not a drop of 
liquid unconsumed of any kind or description whatso- 
ever, but some new rum, which the men had freely 
made use of at first, until two of them died raving mad 
in consequence. When I got on board, the cask was 
lying on the tap, and perishing as they were, not one 
of them could swallow a drop of it if they had tried; 
they said it was like taking molton lead into their 
mouths, at any time when driven, by the tierceness of 
their sufferings, to attempt to assuage their thirst with 
it. I had not been five minutes on board, when the 
captain seemed to go mad altogether. ets 

‘My poor wife, sir—oh, God, she is dying in the 
cabin, sir—she may be dead—she must be dead—~but 
I dare not go below to look at her. Oh,as you hope 
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for merey at your dyitig day, hail your people to make 
haste, sir—half an hour may be too late”---and the 
poor fellow dashed himself down on the deck, writh- 
ing about, like a crushed reptile, in a paroxysm of the 
most intense agony; while the men, who were all 
clustered half-naked in the bows, with wet blankets 
on their shoulders, in the hope that nature would in 
this way absorb some moisture, and thus alleviate 
their sufferings, were peering out with their feverish 
and blood-shot eyes, and wan faces, at the felueca. 
watching every motion on board with the must breath. 
less anxiety. 

“There, there---there is the cask on the deck---they 
are lowering it into the boat---they have shoved off--- 
oh, great God in Heaven, we shall be saved after all” 
.-and the poor fellows raised a taint hurrah, aiid closed 
in on me, some shaking my hands, others dropping 
on their knees to bless me; while one poor creature 
lay choking on the hard deck in a fit of hysterical 
laughter, as if heh d been a weakly woman. 

‘The boat could not possibly be back under ten mi- 
nutes; so I went below into the cabin, and never did 
I behold such a heart rending sight. The small table 
that had stood in the centre had been removed, and 
there, stretched on a coarse wet blanket, lay a half- 
naked fernale—pale and emaciated—her long hair 
dishevelled, and hanging over her face, and down her 
back, in wet clotted strands, with a poor miserable in- 
fant pulling and muzzline at her wasted breast; while a 
black woman, herself evidently deep sunk in the same 
suffering, was sprinkling salt water froma pail on the 
unhappy creature and her child. 

“Oh, massa,” eried the faithful negress—“oh, massa, 

ive misses some water, or him dead—I strong, can 

ast some time yet---but poor misses”..-and here she 
sobbed, as if her heart would have burst; but the foun- 
tains of her tears were dried up. The white female 
was unable to raise her head---she lay moaning on the 
deck, and mumbling audibly with her dry and shrunk- 
en lips, as if they had been ossified, but she could not 
speak, 

“Keep a good heart, madam,” said I---“I have sent 
on board for water---it will be herein a minute.” She 
looked doubtingly at me, and clasped her hands to- 
gether above her child’s head, and seemed to pray. I 
ran on deck---the boat in an incredibly short time, was 
alongside again, with the perspiration pouring down 
the flushed faces and muscular necks of the kind heart- 
ed fellows in her---their duck clothing as wet anddank 
as a boat-sail in a race. 

“Now. Dogvane—hand up the breaker—quick, man, 
quick.” My order was unnecessary; it was on deck in 
an instant; and before I could turn round the men of 
the brig made a rush afi, in a vain attempt to carry it 
forward, but they had not the strength of children. 
We easily shoved them aside as it was necessary they 
should not get water-logged by a too free use of it at 
first. “Now, Dogvane, mind what I tell you—make 
that small tub there full of five-water grog—no stron- 
ger, mind—and serve out a pint to each of these poor 
tellows, and not a drop more at present.” I seized a 
cup full of the first of it, and ran below. “Here,” said 
I, to the black servant—“here, take a mouthful your- 
self, and then give some to your mistress.” She shook 
her head, and made a sign asif she weuld have helped 
her mistress first; but the selfishness, occasioned by the 
grinding force of her own misery, conquered the poor 
creature’s resolution; and dashing, rather than carrying 
the glass te ker mouth, she ravenously swallowed the 
whole eontents in a second, and fell flat on deck with 
a wild laugh. , 

“Qh, massa, I can’t help it—nobody love misses like 
Juba; but could not help it for the life-blood of me, 
massa captain. Oh, my eye, my eye like cinder,—like 
red-hot bullet dem is, massa—oh, for one tear, one 
leetle tear—oh, dere come one tear—but 
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him is hot more as boiling rum, and salt—ah, ah, ah,” 
—and the poor creature sprawled about the deck in 
the utmost distress, ae 

‘The master of the vessel had by this time entered, 
and lifted up his wife into a Sitting position; and there 
she sat, with her parched mouth all agape, and the 
black tur on her tongue, and with glazed and half shut 
eyes; her pinched features and death-like complexion, 
evincing tearfully her tremendous sufferings. 

He poured soine water into her mouth, but she could 
not swallow it; he tried again, and from the gurgling 
noise in her throat, I thought she was suffocating, 
especially as I noticed, that, as if conscious she 
was departing, she clutched her poor wasted baby 
to her shrunk bosom with all the strength she posses- 
sed. But she had swallowed a little, and this revived 
her; and after several other trials, the poor fellow had 
the happiness to see his wife snatched from the jaws 
of death, and able to sit up by herself with her tam 
against the locker. She now began to moan heavily, 
and to rock herselfto and fro over her helpless, all but 
dead infant, as it lay, struggling taintly, and cryi 
with its small imploring voice, on her knee; at “ae 
she acquired sufficient strength to gasp out, “God 
bless you, sir---God bless you---you have saved my 
child, and all of us-- God bless you,”---and then re- 
sumed her moaning, as if she was sutiering somethin 
that she herself could not describe. I sent on boar 
for more water, and spared some tea and other small 
luxuries to the poor people; and that same evening, as 
the setting sun was dropping into the water, under a 
canupy of glorious clouds, beneath which the calm 
sea glowed like molted gold, gradually melting into 
gorgeous purple, | saw a small dark ripple ruffling the 
mirror-like surface of the sleeping waters in the east 
and gradually steal down towards where we lay be- 
calmed, until 1 felt a light zephyr. like air on the palm 
of my wet hands asI held it up. Presently as the 
grey cat’s-paws became darker, and fluttered down 
stronger and nearer to us, and were again withdrawn, 
and shifted about, shooting out and shortening like 
streamers. Mr. Peake sung out, “There, there's the 
breeze at last, sir, there, there; and the small smooth 
shining canals that divided the blue shreds of ripples, 
gradually narrowed, and the latter increased and came 
down stronger, until the whole sea to windward was 
roughened into small dark waves, that increased as 
the night fell, until both the Midge and the brig were 
buzzing along on the course to Havana before a six 
knot breeze. 


The next a we were under the Moro Castle, ° 
; 


where we anchored; and at daylight on the following 
morning we ran in through the narrow eritrance, and 
under the tremendous forts that crown its high banks 
on each side, and anchered before the magnificent 
city, this Tyre of the West, while its batteriesand bas- 
tions, with the grinning cannon peering through the 
numberless embrazurea, and the tail spires and towers 
and the highest of the houses, and the masts and dry- 
ing sails of the numberless veesels, and their gay flags, 
British, American, French, Spanish, and of almost ev- 
ery country in the world were glancing bright and 
fresh in tne early sunbeams. 


mee 


Passton Frowrer.—The passion flower is so named 
from its supposed resemblance to the instruments of 
crucifixion, and is imagined, by the devout, to have 
particular reference to the Saviour’s passion, or suffer- 
ing on the cross. Hervey, in his Meditations in a 
Flower Garden, has an account of all the apparatus 
used in the crucifixion, and supposed to be found in 
the passion flower. There is a description of the cord 
that bound the limbs of the victim; of the nails that 
fastened them to the wood ; of the hammer that drove 


God, ' the nails; and of the thorns that formed the crown. 
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i Be 
When hopes that could the heart entrance, Sweet is the dream of former yea 
On airy wings have vanish’d ; When sleep the eye has shrouded ; 
When all the dreams of wild romance, Sweet as the star that oft appears, 
From memory’s page are banished ; When all the rest are clouded ; 
Such strains the heart awhile may soothe, Sweet as the warbler’s latest strain, 
Mid foreign wilds deserted ; When storms the year have shaded ; 
‘Though all the joys that pleased our youth, Or ling’ring rose that decks the plain, 
Have one by one departed ! When all the rest have faded! 

















WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


WHEN TO LEAVE ovF Drinxinc.—When you feel 
particularly desirous of having another glass, leave off 
—you have hadenough. When you look at a distant 





object, and appear to see two, leave off---you have had 
too much. hen you knock over your glass, spill 
your wine upon the table, or are unable to recollect 


the words of a song Hm have been in the habit of 
singing for the last half dozen years, leave the compa- 
ny---you are getting troublesome. When you nod in 
the chair, tall over the hearth rug, or lurch on a neigh- 
bour’s shoulders, go home—you aredead drunk. 


————— 

_A Savina.—An English stock-jobber, known for 
his unexampled parsimony, although po of an 
immense fortune, one day met a very poor man, one 
of his own relations. “Come hither, George,” said 
the miser, “do you know I have just now made my 
will, and remembered you handsomely my boy?” 
“God bless your honor,” said the grateful man, “ you 
will be rewarded for so charitable an action, for you 
could not have thought of a more really dist 
family.” “Are you indeed so very poor, George ?” 
“ Sir, my family’s starving!” said the man, almost 
crying. “Hark ye, then, George, if you will allow 
mea good discount, I will pay your legacy immedi- 
ately.” We need not add, that the terms were accept- 
ed of, and that they parted equally pleased with the 
bargain they had concluded. 


—- 

For a Sout.—The custom of judging 

whether a man has a soul or no soul, by his disposi- 

tion in regard to money matters, is not badly illustrat- 

ed in an article from the Vermont Free Press, of which 

the following is anextract.—A stuttering man, in great 

wrath, was rating a neighbor, who overreached 
his wife in the sale of a rennet-bag. 

I know you, you sti-i-ngy dog you and your fa-a- 
ther before you—when you was bo-o-rn your fa-a-ther 
found a so-o-oul would costa shi-i-illing, and he could 
get a gi-i-zzard for nine pence, and so he bo-o-ought 
a-a-a gizzard. 





-_——— 

-Prerry Goop.—Tip was a_tippler when we knew 
him.—He was in the habit of lounging about one of 
the bar-rooms, taking a. opportunity to get liquor 
free of expense. It was his peculiar way, when a 
glass was mixed, and the back of the purchaser tum- 
ed, to drain the glass and slip slily off. The ostler had 
called for a glass of brandy, when Tip came in. He 
immediately thought of a trick, and left his brandy 
upon the bar, while he stepped to the door. On re- 
turning, he saw the glass empty, and exclaimed, 
~ Brandy and opium! enough to kill forty men !— 
Who drank that poison I had prepared? Tip was 
frightened—I,’ stammered he. “ You are a dead 
man,” says Brush. ‘What shall I do?’ said Tip. 
“ Down with a pint of Lamp Oil!’ answered Brush 
—and down went the pint of oil, and Tip not only 
got over the poison, but tppling too. 

i 





One Man’s Proportion —Jonathan came down from 
his farm yard to see the lionsin the city, and among 
the rest our men o’ war. He went accordingly on 
board of a national vessel, where his swaggering air 
happened.to take the notice of honest Teck. The tar 
watched him a long time, and at length sidled up to 
him, with, “Who may you be if its a fair question?”--- 
“Who, why I am one of the owners!” “One of the 
owners!” “Yes, this ship belongs to the people of 
these United States, and I reckon I’m one on ’em.’ 
“Take your share of the ship and scud then!"’said Jack, 
as he gave Jonathan arope yarn and shewed him to 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


A pretty considerable Head-ache.—A jolly son of 
Bacchus, who wears a nose like a handful of ripe 
strawberries, and resides within a hundred miles of 
Matlock Bath, after having sacrificed at the shrine of 
the rosy god, thus described his sensations on the en- 
suing ee of a headache! my head 
aches all over from my crown to my chin! every hair 
of my head aches! ! (and pulling out half a dozen) [ 
can feel these ache while 1 hold them in my hand.” 


———>_——__ 
E Puvrisus Unum.—A few years since the captain 
ofa Militia Company in a certain town in New Hamp- 
shire who felt allthe importance of the high station 
to which he had been lately elevated, resolved to have 
a base drum added to the drum and fife ordinarily 
used in hiscompany. He accordingly visited the town 
of Portsmouth for the purpose of making the neces- 
sary arrangements, and with some difficulty at length 
succeeded in finding a person, who hada bass drum, 
of which he was bey dispose, and a bargain was 
soen struck. But the Captain was somewhat puzzled 
with the phrase “E Plurtbus Unum,” which was car- 
ried in the beak of the American Magle, and painted 
on the drum. He demanded an explanation—and was 
told by the wag, that that was the name of the captain 
of the company to which the drum furmerly belonged. 
“Then it must be altered.” “Certainly.” The drum was 
accordingly taken toa painter, and the objectionable 
words, Pluribus Unum were erased, and other words 
substituted in their place. For many years this drum 
was carried at the head of the compaay—the Eagle 
proudly bearing in his beak the scroll, to which was 
attached the name of the brave and well meaning E 
Jonathan Pilshbury!—Bost. Jour. 
<— 


A Toast netrep Our.—At a fourth of July cele- 
bration in Delhi, N. Y. where General Root presided, 
a militia colonel, whe was sitting next to him, was 

upon for a toast. Not having prepared himself 
before hand, he was a little puzzled what to give. He 
thought a moment and then concluded that it should be 
something of a military nature ; but precisely what, he 
— ully determined, when he rose and thundered 
orth: 

“The Military of our country—may they never 
want”—here he hesitated—“may they never want”— 
here he boggled—“may Gor never want”—and here 
he came to a full stop, and looking imploringly at the 
president, whispered, “what the devil shall I say 
next 7”— 

ane never be wanted,” whispered back the Gen- 
eral. 

“ And never be wanted,” roared out the Colonel, 

Thus they made between them a capital toast, which 
neither of them and perhaps nobody else would origi- 
nally have thought of—reading, when put together, 
as follows :— 

“The Military of our country—May they neve 
want, and never be wanted.” 

—_—_—_»———— 

Unwiset Men.—The angry man—who sets his own 
house on fire, in order that he may burn up that of his 
neighbour. a eae 

he envious man—who cannot enjoy life because 
others do. 

The robber—who, for the consideration of a few 
dollars, gives the world liberty to hang him. 

The hypochondriac—whose highest happiness con- 
sists in rendering himself miserable. _ 

The jealous man—who poisons his own banquet, 
and then eats of it. : ; 

The miser—who starves himself to death, in order 
that his heir may feast. 

The slanderer—who tells tales for the sake of giv- 








the gangway. 


ing his enemy an opportunity to prove him a liar. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


REVOLUTIONARY REMINISCENCE. 


Genera Isaac Hucer.—An officer calling out to 
him, “ General Huger, I plainly see one of the enemy’s 
riflemen taking deliberate aim to destroy you.” “That 
is no concern of mine,” said the General. “If you 
think proper, order one of your men to take the fel- 
Jow off.” “ Dodge, or, change your position,” rejoin- 
ed the officer, “ or you are a dead man.” “ J will neith- 
er dodge nor quit my post,” replied the General, ‘ be 
the consequence what it may.” 

——— 

TRE PROPERTIES DUE TO A LiguTeNaNnt’s PorTMan- 
TEAU.—* When we received a route for Kilkenny, we 
were ordered to precede the baggage, and therefore 
directions were given to have it placed in the store, 
which was two stories high. I was always of opin- 
ion, that the less an officer was encumbered with bag- 
gage the better; but for such ideas I never received 
any credit, and my acting up to them was invariably 
ascribed to want of means to increase it. Be this as 
it may, my light portmanteau was put in the tackle ; 
and one of the men, by a couple of quick hauls with 
one hand, whisked it up to the top of the store ina 
moment. The serjeant conceived that this was not 
done in a respecttul manner, and called out to the fel- 
low, ‘* What way is that, sir, to hoist the lieutenant’s 
baggage? ower that trunk immediately!’ And 
as soon as this order was obeyed, “ Now, sir,” cried 
the exact non-commissioned officer, “ clap both hands 
to it, and hoist away handsomely.” The portmanteau 
was then raised as slowly, and with as much seem- 
ing exertion, as if it had. possessed the respectable 
weight of half a ton.” 


— > 

Tue Goupen Act 1n France.—A French periodi- 
cal gives the following curious tariff of the value put 
upon injuries to the person, by the tribunal of correc- 
tional police, in the time of Louisthe tenth. The or- 
donnance was granted at Vincennes, in 1314. Fora 
blow with the hand, twelve deniers. For a blow with 
a stone, five sous. For taking a pereon by the throat 
with one hand, five sous—with two hands, fourteen 
sous. For spitting in a person’s face, five sous. For 
a blow on the nose without blood, five sous—if there 
be blood, ten sous. For a kick, ten sous. For a 
sword-thrust without blood, ten sous—and if there be 
blood, twenty sous. For a wound with blood above 
the teeth, thirty-six sous—below the teeth, fifty-two 
sous. Fora broken arm or leg, seven francs and four 
sous. And tor each broken tooth, seven francs and 
four sous. 


Os 

Tur Twin Brorners—The Count de Ligniville 
and Count D’Autricourt, twins, decended from an an- 
cient family in Loraine, resembled each other so much, 
that when they put on the same kind of dress, which 
they did now and then for amusement, their servants 
could not distinguish the one from the other. Their 
voice, gait, and deportment the same, and these marks 
of resemblanee were so perfect, that they often threw 
their friends, and even cae wives, into the greatest 
embarrassment. Being both captains of light horse 
the one would put himself at the head of the other's 
squadron without the officers ever suspecting the 
change. Count D’Autricourt having committed some 
crime, the Count de Ligniville never suffered his bro- 
ther to go out without accompanying him, and the fear 
of seizing the innocent instead of the guilty, rendered 
the orders to arrest of no avail. One day, Count de 
Ligniville sent for a barber, and after having suffered 
him to shave one half of his beard, he pretended to 
have occasion to go into the next apartment, and put 
his nigh: gown upor his brother, who was concealed 
there, a taking the cloth which he had about his 
neck under his chin, made him sit down in the place 
which he had just quitted. The barber immediately 
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resumed his operation, and was proceeding to finish 
what he had begun, as he supposed, but, to his great 
astonishment, he found that a new beard had sprung 
up. Not doubting that the person under his "hands 
was the devil; he roared out with terror, and sunk 
down in a swoon on the floor. Whilst they were en- 
deavoring to call him to life, Count D’Autricourt retir- 
ed again into the closet, and Count de Ligniville, who 
was half shaved, returned to his former place. This 
was a new cause of surprise to the poor barber, who 
imagined that all he had seen wasa dream, and he 
could not be convinced of the truth until he beheld 
the two brothers together. ‘The sympathy that sub- 
sisted between the two brothers was _ no less singular 
thar their resemblance. If one fell sick, the other 


was indisposed also; if one received a wound, the 


other felt pain, and this was the case with every mis. 
fortune that befell them; so that, on that sommee, 
they watched over each other’s conduct with the 
greatest care and attention. But whatis still more as- 
tonishing, they both had often the same dreams.—T he 
day that Count D’Autricourt was attacked in France 
by the fever of which he died, Count de Ligniville was 
attacked by the same in Bavaria, and was near sink- 
ing under it.— Paris Journal, 
os 


Phrenology.—One anecdote concernirg St. Clair 
the assassin, having excited considerable interest 
among the ego of phrenology, we are requested 
to insert the following authentic narrative. Some 
surgical students of Paris, being desirous of laying a 
snare for the celebrated Gall, (who was at that time 
delivering his course of surgical lectures in that city,) 
contrived to purchase from the executioner of Ver. 
sailles the head of a remarkable malefactor, and to 
lace it among the human skulls deposited betore the 
ecturer, to aflord illustrations of his discourse; after 
which, they took their places among the audience, to 
enjoy the blunders about to be committed by the un- 
fortunate craniologist. “What have we here,” cried 
Gall, the moment he cast his eye upon the skull.— 
“ How came this feartully organized head into my pos- 
session ? Never did I behold so frightful a develope- 
ment of human passion! ‘The owner of this head 
must have been under the dominion of the most dread- 
ful propensities, and with a singular tendency to their 
concealment.” The skull was, in fact, that of Leger, 
zuillotined a few years since on conviction of having 
ecoyed a young girl into a remote cave in the forest 
of Versailles, where, after a series of outrages, he 
murdered her, cooked a portion of her remains, and 





actually fed upon them; a greater criminal probably - 


never fell into the handsof justice—The discomfiture 
of the hoaxers may be readily guessed. 
nibiiinliitta eit 

PREPARING FOR AN EXPECTED EVIL.—Fraser, in his 
history of Persia, relates that an acquaintance of his, 
while aagrorn ber a certain town, was alarmed by hear. 
ing, in a neighbouring house, a sort of periodical pun- 
ishment going on daily. Heavy blows were given, 
and a person was continually crying out,“ Amaum ! 
amaum! Mercy! mercy! I have nothing—-heaven is 
my witness, I have nothing!” Upon inquiry, he 
learned that the sufferer was a merchant reputed to be 
very rich, who afterward confessed to him, that having 
understood the governor of the place to be meditating 
how he should possess himself ofe share of his wealth, 
and expecting to be put to the torture, he had resolved 
to habituate himself to the endurance of pain, in order 
to be able to resist the threatened demands. He had 
brought himself to bear a thousand strokes of a stick 
on the soles of his feet, and as he was able to counter. 
feit great exhaustion and agony, he hoped to be able 
to bear as many blows as they would venture to inflict, 
short of death, without conceding any ofhis money. 
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From the New England Galaxy. 
Degrees of Drunkenness; 
“First, Fresh; second, Emphatic; third, Glorious; 
fourth, Uproarious; lastly, Insensible.” 
Frouics or Puck. 
FIRST. 


That ruby cheek, and sparkling e’e 

Prove jolly Baechusin possession;— 
Premonitory of a spree, 

hey mark the aspect of a Fresh’un. 

He fills the goblet to the brim, 

Drinks and refils : 
Until his happy senses swim, 

And his head reels, : 
He thinks his every thought is aitic, 
And soon from fresh, becomes 


EMPHATIC, 


As in a crowded house the throng, 
“ast to the doorare borne along, 

Shoulder to shoulder, hip to hip, 
All the ideas by liquor wrought 
Are in a chaos, sudden brought 

Upon the burdened lip;— 

Justling, pushing, 
Outward rushing 

Thecrowd, each other’s steps embarrass; 
So one word o’er another trips, 
a the Empnatic bibber’s lips; : 
‘Though pressed not half ez-pressed, in vain, 
You strive his meaning to attain, 
His words but put himself in pain, 
And serve the listener to harrass;--- 
Forthwith he rises to the squall-ics 
As if each word were in italics; 
With gestures odd, and upraised hand 

e emphasizes if and and;.--- 
Till to all present, ’tis notorious, 
That he has reached the order 


GLORIOUS. 


As difficulties but incite 
The impetuous mind to farther daring, 
His swollen tongue, tho’ oft he bite 
Yet will he still continue swearing;— 
While deeper his potations grow, 
His patriotism ‘gins to flow; 
He damns the fool who does not think 
A man to drunkenness should drink; 
In polities his op’site party 
Is visited with curses hearty;— 
*Till his noise shews he has from glorious, 
Gone a step further to 


UPROARIOUS, 


*Wake Snakes!’ ‘Huzza!’ waste, and confusion 
Bye-words, and shouts, and noisy revel, 

Wassail and wine in sad profusion 
Have with his senses played the devil! 
Windows are smashed, and glasses broken; 
Too drunk to speak; no longer spoken 
His oaths are bellowed, such a rate on 
As to astonish even Satan. 

Until with liquor gorged full 

He drops him down 


INSENSIBLE, 


Here ‘l’acchi plenus,’ full of wine 
Behold the ‘human form divine!’ 
Like leather bag of ages back 
His hide is but a liquor sack! 


ee oe 


Friendship hath the skill and observation of the best 
physician, diligence and vigilance of the best mother. 





HUMOUROUS POETRY. 


LOVE’S LAST REQUEST. 


“ Farewell, farewell, I talt’ring cried, 
When I return thou’lt be my bride, 

*Till then be faithful;—sweet adieu, 

In absence oft I'll think ns 5 ll 

The glist’ning tears stained her bright eyes, 
Her thick’ning breath is choked with sighs 
Her tongue denies her bosom’s sway, 
‘Farewell’—I tore myself away. 


“One moment stay,” she stammered out, 
And quick as Woo { wheeled about ; 
“ My angel, speak ? can ought be done, 
To comiort thee when I am gone? 

I’li send thee specimens of art, 

From every European mart; 

I'll sketch for thee each Alpine scene, 
To let thee see where I have been— 

A stone from Simplon’s dreadtul height, 
Shall gratify thy curious sight— 

T’}l climb the fiery A2ma’s side, 

To bring home treasures for my bride, 
And oh, my life, each ship shall bear, 

A double letter to my fair.” 


“ Ah, George,” the ei pe angel said, ” 
And on my shoulder fell her head, 

“ For constancy my tears are hostage, 

But when you write, pray pay the postage.” X. 


—~<>— 
PETER-PINDARICS, 


A milk-maid with a very pretty face, 
Who lived at Action, 
Had a black cow the ugliest in the place, 
A crooked-back’d one, 
A beast as dangerous, too, as she was frightful, 
Vicious and spiteful, 
And so confirm’d a truant that she bounded 
Over the hedges daily, and got pounded. 
"T'was all in vain to tie her with a tether, 
For then both cow and cord eloped together. 


Arm’d with an oaken bough, (what folly! 
It should have been of birch, or thorn, or holly,) 
Patty one day was driving home the beast 

Which had as usual slipp’d its archor, 

When on the road she met a certain Banker, 
Who stopp’d to give his eyes a feast 
By gazing on her features, crimson’d high 
By a long cow chase in July. 


“ Ave you from Action, pretty lass ?”” he cried: 
“Yes,” with a courtsey she replied. 
*Why then you know the laundress, Sally Wrench ?” 
“She is my cousin, sir, and next door neighbor.” 
“That’s lucky—I’ve a message for the wench, 
“ Which needs despatch, and you may save my Ia- 





bor. 
Give her this kiss, my dear, and say I sent it, 
But mind you owe me one—I’ve only lent it.” 


“She shall know,” cried the girl, as she brandished 
her bough, 

“ Of the loving intentions you bore me; 
But as to the kiss, as there is haste you'll allow 
That you'd better run forward and give it my cow, 
For she, at the rate she is scampering now, 

Will reach Action some minutes before me.”’ 

—_———— 

Yours.—We were much amused the other day by 
a little urchin, who threw a missile at one of his play- 
mates, through the glass of a greenhouse. Of course, 
several yraee were broken, to the apparent astonish- 
ment of the delinquent, who said, with great naivete, 
that “he did not mean to break the glass..-he only 
wanted to hit Tom.” 
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